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THE HON’BLE MR JUSTICE SEWELL WHITE 


Hon^ble Sib, 

I DEDICATE this work to you as a tribute 
of my sincere respect for the deep interest you have 
taken in the progress and success of the Calcutta 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
since your election as its President. 

Yours very respectfully. 


THE AUTHOR. 







LIFE OF COLESWORTHY 



Euskin ill the Two Paths’^ gays— In one of 
the loneliest districts of Scotland, where the peat 
cottages are darkest, just at the western foot of that 
groat mass of the Grampians which encircles the 
sources of the Spey and the Doe, the main road 
which traverses the chain winds round the foot of a 
broken rock called Crag, or Craig Ellachie. There 
is nothing remarkable in either its height or form ; 
it is daikened with a few scattered pines, and 
touched along its summit with a flusli of heather; 
but it constitutes a kind of head -laud or leading 
promontory, in the group of hills to which it 
belongs — asoitof initial letter of the mountains; 
and thus stands in the mind of the inhabitants of 
the district, the Clan Guant, for a type of their 
country, and of the influence of that country, upon 
themselves. Their sen^e of this is beautifully indi- 
cated in the war-cry of the clan, ‘ Stand fast, Craig 
Ellachie.-* You may think long over those few words 
without exhausting the deep wells of feeling and 
thought, contained in thorn — tiro love of the native 
laud, the assurance of their faithfulness to it ; the 
subdued and gentle assertion of indomitable courage 
— ‘ I may need to be told to stand, but, if I do, Craig 
Ellachie does.* You could not but have felt, had 
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yoti passed beneath it at the time* Avhen so many 
of Eo|fland*s dearest children were being defended 
by tile strength of heart of men born at its foot, 
how often among the delicate Indian palaces 
whose marble was pallid with horror, and whose 
Vermillion was darkened with blood, the remem- 
brance of its rough gray rocks and purple heaths 
must have risen before the sight of the Highland 
soldier ; how often the hailing of the shot and the 
shriek of battle would pass away from his hearing, 
and leave only the whisper of the old pine branches, 

^ Stand fast, Craig Ellachio V ” 

In the new statistical account of Scotland, VoL 
XIII, there is a short description of the “ Bridge of 
Craig Ellachio,” which was erected in 181^ — '‘The 
appearance of the bridge, along with the majestic 
perpendicular rock frowning over its western 
approach, is very grand and imposing, adding greatly 
to the effect of the surrounding beautiful and pic- 
turesque scenery. It is frequently visited by 
strangers as an object of scenery.” The Grants 
who came to Calcutta were connected with the Grants 
of Rothiemarchus, of which the sole proprietor was 
Sir J. P. Grant, late Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Calcutta. The Parochial Register shows entries 
for baptisms and marriages up to 1774 j, “The Castle 
of Loch — an Eclean, is the only antiquity in the 
parish/" 


♦ The Great Indian Mutiny, 1857*58. 
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Colesworthy Grant came to Calcutta at the age of 
nineteen. His father was Scotch and mother Welsh. 
The first profession of the father was the making 
of mathematical instruments^ which evidently did 
not suit him. The transition was from the grave 
to the gay. Instead of the mathematical instru- 
ments, he thought of the stage where he called 
forth his histrionic powers and succeeded as a 
comedian and a teacher of elocution. His eldest 
son George Grant, who had been settled in Calcutta 
as a clock and watch-maker and a seller of mathe- 
matical instruments before Colesworthy^s arrival, 
possessed great mimic powers which he showed in 
conversation with friends. He was versed in elo- 
cution which he gratuitously taught to the students 
of the Hindu College. George was of a very un- 
pretending and unobtrusive character. It hap- 
pened that he was a fellow-passenger on board a 
ship with Sir Edward Ryan, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court. George used to come on the deck 
after all other passengers had gone down. Sir 
Edward was a keen observer of human nature. 
Wishing much to make George^s acquaintance, he 
purposely stayed in the cabin till he ascertained 
that George was on the deck. Having done so. 
Sir Edward came up to George and made his ac- 
quaintance. When George was settled in Calcutta 
near the Tank Square as a watch and clock-maker, 
Sir Edward used to see him whenever he required his 
services, and it is believed that he recommended 
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his friends to him. Sir John Grant, another Judge 
of the Supreme Court, called on George shortly 
after Sir Edward’s first visit and said — Mr. Grant, 
I find we are kinsmen,” to which George respectfully 
nodded. 

Colesworthy after his school-education began 
life as a clerk, but his fondness of the ideal gradu- 
ally developed his ’aesthetic powers. Thinking of 
Lis brother George, who in thought, feeling, taste 
and love of the infinite was harmonious with him, 
he left his native country, and keeping a diary of 
Lis voyage, he arrived in this city in 1832. With 
Lis brother George he lived in Creek Row. He 
used to take hard exercise, a long walk in the 
morning and gymnastics at home. He had not 
only dumbells [miidgiirs) but lazam, which he 
moved to strengthen his hands, muscles and chest. 
By an accidental fall he injured his spinal bone and 
he therefore could not walk in an erect position. 

Whenever I had leisure, I used to see George 
Grant. While working with his hand, he talked 
with me on the Divine goodness, and I felt that 
there was more eloquence in his soul than in his 
tongue. Whenever we had conversation on reli- 
gion, I came away edified, as I was delighted with 
his catholic and spiritual views. Colesworthy like 
George looked up to the spiritual life as the be- 
all and end-all of our being. We will show that 
Colesworthy devoted his life to being born again,” 
as Christ says. 
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Prospering in his business, George married an Eu- 
rasian lady while Colesworthy made up his mind 
to continue a contented bachelor. In 1838, he 
began to contribute to the Lidia Jievieip, conducted 
by Dr. F. Corbyn, who was an excellent gentle- 
man and an intimate friend of the Grants ; and to 
the Calcutta Monthly Journal, conducted by Samuel 
Smith & Co., the lithographed sketches of the pub- 
lic characters of Calcutta. He also issued the Orien- 
tal Heads,*' portraits of different classes of natives; 
to extend the knowledge of Indian Ethnology. 
The lithographs of the public characters were so 
striking and full of life, that Colesworthy's reputa- 
tion was established, and he was sought for by pri- 
vate individuals to take their water-color likenesses. 
Among them I remember having seen the likeness 
of W. n. Sinoult, which was excellent. We will 
give a list of the public sketches of the public cha- 
racters of Calcutta from 1838 to 1850, and these 
sketches amount to 109. He also published a large 
number of Oriental Heads^^ of all classes, amount- 
ing to 78. 

The India Review (June 1834) noticing Grant's 
sketches of Oriental Heads says — We have watch- 
ed Mr. Grant^s progressive but successful use, until 
we are enabled, without the least exaggeration, to 
congratulate him as being the first self-taught artist, 
who is laying the foundation of the fine arts in India.*' 

After the appearance of the second number, the 
India Review says — We congratulate Mr. Grant 
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on Ills extraordinary success and progressive im- 
provement/^ 

While Colesworthy was busy with his pencil, 
he found that his pen oould not be kept inactive. 
As a sort of relief he began a descriptive life of an 
Anglo-Indian in Calcutta, in the form of letters to 
his mother, which was so much liked by friends, that 
it afterwards was elaborated and assumed the name 
of the Ango-lndian Domestic Sketches,” contain- 
ing one hundred and fifty illustrations on stone by 
Grant himself. I remember having replied to 
several queries having reference to this country, 
which were made while the Avork was being written. 
The sale of the work was so rapid that it passed 
through a second edition. 

The idea of establishing a Mechanics Institution 
in Calcutta originated Avith the late Revd. T. Boaz 
and Dr. F. Coibyii. A few friends met at the house 
of Mr. Wale Byrne of the Parental Academy, and a 
prospectus Avas drawn up by Mr. George Grant. 
On tbe 26th February 18t39, a public meeting Avas 
held at the Toayu Hall, at Avhich Sir John Peter 
Grant, Judge of the Supreme Court, Avho presided, 
spoke as folloAvs — of those Avho Avere present 
bad no doubt read the prospectus of the Society, 
which, although brief, Avas clear and propeily ex- 
plained the nature and objects of tlie Institution. 
It was not tberefore necessary for him to say much 
on the subject ; be Avould hoAvever make a few ob- 
servations Avliich occurred to him as appropriate to 
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the occasion. He then adverted to the advantages 
that had been derived in other countries, from 
institutions similar to that which was about to be 
established here, and lie looked for the same results 
in this country. There was, however, some difference 
between institutions of this kind in Europe and that 
which would be established here. Society in 
Europe was far advanced in civilization, whilst the 
people in India were just beginning to receive the 
dawn of knowledge. Institutions like those hi 
Europe, were intended chiefly to direct the attention 
of the great body of men, employed in mechanical 
occupations, to the advantages of science. Those peo- 
ple require to have their attention diverted from the 
pursuit of sensual gratifications to those of a mental 
character, as a relaxation from their usual employ- 
ments and an intellectual enjoyment. They require 
such institutions to win them from improper 
liabits, to give to them a character of sobriety and 
morality, and to open to all the vast treasures of 
knowledge. The case in this country was different. 
Here wc had not many who were employed in 
mechanical works. The young students -were gene- 
rally of opinion that mechanical pursuits are beneath 
their notice. One of the objects of this Institution 
would be to remove such an erroneous impression 
from their minds, by shewing to them, dressed in 
all the charms of science, the beauties of mechanical 
occupations. People talk much of the inveterate 
prejudices of the natives, through which they are 
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said to be averse to the acquirement of useful 
knowledge ; to prove the falsity of this notion, we 
need but look at the Medical College, both here and 
at Bombay, where he had witnessed the relin- 
quishment of prejudices among the natives that 
at once set at naught any reflection against them on 
that score. Here, at the Medical College, dissection 
is now performed by the native students without 
the slightest aversion. These circumstances were 
sufficient to set at defiance the notion he had ad- 
verted to. Education is rapidly advancing in this 
country, and every step of advancement gives a 
blow to prejudice. (Loud cheers.) 

We have met here this evening to form an insti- 
tution which is to teach useful knowledge to the peo- 
ple of India — to show to them that the arts by which 
the commonest comforts of life are secured, are con- 
nected with the sublimest sciences — that thought 
and observation were necessary to secure success 
in the prosecution of these arts and to give to the 
people habits of reflection and reasoning. Some 
time ago he had the happiness of being connected 
with the Hindu College, where he had occasion to 
deliver several lectures on the institutes of Hindu 
law, and to point out to them that those institutes 
were grounded on the great principles of moral 
justice which formed the basis of every civil institu- 
tion. He had there seen young men, who listened 
with great interest and attention to his observations, 
and who readily understood the most abstruse points* 
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he proposed for their consideration. From the 
experience of native character he had ac(5[uired there, 
he could boldly affirm, that if these young men had 
commenced their education at the period when edu- 
cation is commenced in England, that if they had 
continued to prosecute their studies to the age 
usually devoted in that country to education, and if 
they had been free from those disadvantages which 
necessarily arise out of a constant intercourse with 
their unenlightened countrymen, he was sure these 
young men would not have disgraced any institu- 
tion of learning in Europe. 

But everybody cannot be a lawyer, everybody 
cannot be a Judge (laughter), everybody cannot be a 
Munsiff or Sudder Ameen ; yet lawyers and J udges 
and Munsiffs must be permitted to enjoy the com- 
forts of life. There must therefore be people who 
contribute to these comforts. We must have mecha- 
nics, ship-builders, and house-builders; we must 
have tailors and shoe-makers ; there must be men 
in every society who follow occupations which afford 
the comforts of life. Now there is nothing in these 
occupations which ought to deter young men from 
engaging in them. It is necessary that we have 
good shoes as well as good ships; and he was certain 
that if it were properly explained to them, that it 
was creditable to make the best shoe as well as the 
best ship, they would all consent to follow the 
occupations he alluded to, some one, some another. 
He wished to impress on them, that nothing on 
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which the mind could be employed in a useful way, 
was unworthy of the mind ; and to tell them that 
the greatest men in Europe had devoted their atten- 
tion to those arts by which the comforts of life are 
secured. At present great openings are making 
in India for all the useful arts in which the natives 
of the country would find employment, and by which 
they would earn an honest livelihood, and he hoped 
that they would not fail to secure the advan- 
tages which the progress of improvement and the 
change of circumstances brought within their reach. 
At all events, he was certain they would not be want- 
ing in gratitude to those individuals who have had 
the merit of originating this Institution which was 
intended to place them in the way of deriving the 
advantages he adverted to.^^ 

The other speakers were Dr. Corby n, Mr. Speede, 
the Revd. T. Boaz, Mr. Stocqueler, Dr. Spry, 
Mr. Crow, Mr. Sinaes, Mr. Twentyman, Mr. Pote, 
Lieutenant Kittoe, Mr. G. W, Johnson, Mr. Wale 
Byrne. 

The Calcutta Mechanics Institution was estab- 
lished with Sir John Peter Grant as the President, 
and George and Colesworthy Grant as Joint Honorary 
Secretaries. A Committee of European and Native 
gentlemen was appointed. The rules and regulations 
of the Calcutta Mechanics Institution and School of 
Arts were passed. The object was the instruction in 
the principles of the arts and in the various branches 
of useful knowledge ; and the means by which the 
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object was to be attained were, (1) a library of re- 
ference, a circulating library and reading rooms ; (2) 
a museum of machines, models and natural his- 
tory ; (3) lectures on practical mathematics, mecha- 
nics, astronomy, chemistry, and the arts and sciences 
generally; (4) experimental workshop and labora- 
tory. 

If any Metropolitan Institution immediately after 
its birth produced a sensational effect on the Cal- 
cutta public, the Mechanics Institution did. As soon 
as the introductory lecture by Mr. G. W. Johnson 
was announced, the rush for tickets was so great that 
George Grant was unable to keep notes of his own 
work for some time. Not wishing to send incorrect 
bills for which no vouchers had been taken, he 
cheerfully made up his mind to make no charge 
at all by which be is said to have lost to the tune 
of Rupees three thousand. 

After the introductory lecture the following lec- 
tures were given : — 

Mr. Middleton on Astronomy, Mr. McLelland on 
Ichthyology, Captain Crane on Mechanics, Mr. 
Speede on Agriculture, Mr. Clint on Pneumatics, 
Mr. Anderson on Mathematics. Mr. Anderson also 
taught a class, and was succeeded by Mr. Montague. 

The Institution had a name, but not a local habi^ 
iation. The lectures were first delivered at the Town 
Hall, then at the Sans Souci (now the Auckland 
Hotel, in Old Court House Street), From the Sans 
Souci the Institution was removed to Mr. Voss* 
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premises in Tank Square, xvhere Mr, Siddons deli- 
vered a series of instructive lectures on Physical 
Science and Natural Philosophy. The Institution 
was removed to another building opposite the 
Government House, with an Egyptian facade or 
Sarcophagus. Here Dr. Brett delivered two lec- 
tures on the Eye, He was followed by George 
Grant who gave a lecture on Perspective and the 
Importance of the Arts of Desigri^ introductory to 
the opening of a class in Drawing and Perspective 
by the lecturer’s brother Goleswortliy Grant George 
Grant’s lecture was listened to with profound atten- 
tion. Mr. Cornelius Webb Smith of the Civil Service, 
member of the Board of Revenue, sat next to me. 
He was himself an artist, and renaarked to me that 
the lecture was most interesting.^^ It afterwards 
attracted the notice of Lord Auckland, and was 
published in the India Revieio, 

Dr. F. J. Mouat about this time arrived here and 
gave a lecture on the Mind.” He was followed by 
Dr. Nash on Phi'enology.^^ We had then Captain 
Boileau’s lectures ''On Suspension Bridges.” The 
audience now began to fall off, and at one of 
Captain Boileau’s lectures there were only six per- 
sons present. Montague^s class had ceased, and 
there were clear marks of inanimation and approach- 
ing decay. The friends of the Institution began to 
think how it could be revised. A galvanic effort 
was necessary, and therefore a Public Meeting was 
called at the Town Hall, at which George Thompson, 
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a distinguished orator, delivered an eloquent lecture. 
This meeting was attended by Dvvarkanath Tagore, 
Prosono Coomar Tagore, and other native gentlemen, 
Dwarkanath made a speech supporting George 
Thompson. This produced a spasmodic effect. Hope 
displaced despair, and the Committee felt sure of a 
revival. Mr. Siddons was again engaged to give 
a series of lectures. He was followed by Mr. Mon- 
tague on Education, Mr. R. Smith on Paper and 
Cotton, Dr. Eveleigh on the Chemistry of Agri- 
culture, Mr. Alwyn on Commerce, and Mr. Heatly on 
Jleai, The interest in the Institution was however 
not kept up, and though the lectures given were of a 
varied nature, they failed to attract an audience. The 
discovery of the causes of failure now engaged the at- 
tention of the Committee. Mr. Heatly felt positive 
that there was a great deal in the name and local ha-- 
bitation. He diftered with Shakespere who thought 
that what we call rose would smell as sweet if it 
were called by another name. Heatly proposed and 
carried that the name should be Lyceum,^" and the 
place where lectures should be given must not be iu 
the present building mummy-like, showing Egyptian 
features, but in the Metcalfe Hall of Greek design. 
The Institution was transformed from a caterpillar 
to a butterfly. In the midst of the glitter of its 
variegated plumage appeared the announcement of 
the introductory lecture by Mr. Lyall, the Advocate- 
General, which excited a sensational interest and was 
largely and respectably attended. He was followed by 
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Others. Although Hcatly did his best to keep up the 
heat, much time did uot elapse before the freezing 
point was reached, and nothing could prevent the 
depression of the pulse of the Institution, The charm 
of novelty had fled, and the Institution died, because 
the classes for whom it was established did not feel 
its want, or that such classes had not been formed. 

We must show what Colesworthy Grant did for the 
Society. Soon after his brother George^s lecture on 
Perspective, two drawing classes were opened under 
the gratuitous charge of Mr. Colesworthy Grant. 
They were taught two evenings in the week, viz,, 
Wednesday, elementary drawing, Saturday, perspec- 
tive. Mr. Colesworthy Grant on the 8th April 184<1 
published rules for the class in elementary drawing 
perspective. The hours of instruction were from 
.6 till P.M. 

At the Half-yearly General Meeting of the Insti- 
tution, held on the 27th August 1841, Dr. Corbyn,in 
moving the following resolution — That the thanks 
of this Meeting be tendered to Mr. Coleswortby Grant 
for his valuable gratuitous services for giving 
instruction to the drawing and perspective classes” — 
spoke as follows — It was to Mr. Grant particular- 
ly that the prosperity of the Institution was largely 
due. We most emphatically assert that every 
member connected with the Mechanics Institu- 
tion was under the deepest obligation to that 
gentleman. (Loud cheers.) Some of the happiest 
moments of his life had been passed within those 
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walls on evenings devoted to instruction in drawing. 
The science of drawing was perspective, and the 
explanation afforded by Mr, Grant to his pupils had 
always been productive of successful results, as 
evinced in the vast improvement to be already dis- 
covered in their performances. The large and regu- 
lar attendance at this class was of itself sufficiently 
indicative of the great estimation in which Mr. 
Grant^s labours were held.’^ 

Sir John Grant who presided at the above meet- 
ing, adverted in laudatory terms to the valuable 
services of Mr, Coleswortliy Grant, — ^^Tliat gentle- 
man (said Sir J olin) was well deserving of the warm- 
est acknowledgments of the Meeting, He had set a 
precedent in this country, which, he hoped, would be 
followed by other gentlemen of scientific attain- 
ments/’ 

Colesworthy Grant’s fame as an artist, spread far 
and wide. He illustrated by lithographed drawings 
Dr, Mouat’s Atlas of Anatomy. From time to time 
he had executed commissions of the Government* 
In 1 849, he accepted the office of Drawing Master to 
tha,Eugineering College at Howrah, which ultimate- 
ly led to his appointment asProfessor of Drawing in 
the Civil Engineering Department of the Presidency 
College. 

In 1846, Golesworthy took a trip to Rangoon, In 
1863, he published an account of this trip, with 
numerous illustrations, affectionately inscribed to hia 
brothers. 
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In the beginning of 1855, Lord Dalhou»ie sent an 
envoy to the King of Ava, whom Coleswortby 
Grant accompanied as an artist. Colonel Yule says-— 
'*The Burmese, however, took much interest in 
the pictures which Captain Tripe and Mr, Grant 
‘and the sketching members of the mission pro- 
duced.^^ The King of Ava, in recognition of Grant's 
artistic talent, presented him with a gold cup and a 
ruby ring. 

The Indian Mutiny broke out in 1857-58. The 
Durham Advertiser was edited by Mr. J. G. Grant, a 
brother of Colesworthy Grant, who is well known as 
U gentleman of high literary attainments, and is 
the author of the novel entitled Rufus” and “Madona 
Pia^^ and other poems. During the mutiny, Coles- 
'Wortliy Grant wrote for the Durham Advertiser as 
its Calcutta correspondent. These letters are in 
excellent English, graphic and accurate in details. 
On the origin of the mutiny Mr. Grant says — 
doubt, however, the origin of this revolt is better 
comprehended at home by this time. The fact is, 
the character of the mass of the people of this 
xjountry has not been understood. It has been 
erroneously examined through an European medium. 
The uneducated Asiatic is characterized by two 
extremes, — that of simplicity and childishness in 
his ordinary and better moments, ^ tickled by a 
straw,' and singing to his parrot for hours ; and in 
ins excited and worse mood, by that of cunning, 
treachery, and cruelty ( to a degree, alas ! we 
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did not know till now), the two former being the 
fruit of that great and primary want in his mental 
conformation— truth— and the last, of the want of 
the humanizing influences of education. Their 
impulses have all the simplicity and absence of 
I'eason of the child, and their passions, when aroused, 
all the uncurbed impetuosity of the corresponding 
age. No complicated arguments or surmises drove 
them to rebellion. Any foolish story or lie plausibly 
raised would excite, particularly when there were 
large promises of reward to encourage its reception. 
The real efforts to christianize them, missionary 
labors, contributions, and the like, they care not a 
straw for, nor for anything done openly. Their 
narrow, superstitious and credulous minds dread only 
some secret hobgoblin. They are like the Pacha 
in the Tales^’ — truth is nothing — but a monstrous 
fabrication is received and swallowed with avidity. 
Hence the success of the scheme of those who 
understand their own countrymen.’^ It is well 
known that Disraeli in his speech in Parliament 
pointed out luminously the causes of the mutiny, 
and among the causes, he named tampering with 
the religion of the natives and not showing sufficient 
respect to their religion was one. Grant quotes from 
the speeches of the members of the British Indian 
Association, composed, he says, of natives of the 
highest standing and respectability/’ that the above 
was not one of the true causes. 
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After the termination of the mutiny, Colesworthy 
went to Malnath, where he wrote a work called 
Rural Life in Bengal/^ excellently illustrated 
and affectionately inscribed to his sisters in Eng- 
land. This work contains a mass of information 
on a variety of subjects — descriptive, agricultural, 
commercial, judicial, social and educational. He 
shows a high soul in the expression of the follow- 
ing sentiment : — The mission of the European 
to India was not to find a highly principled, 
educated and enlightened people, but to aid in 
making them so. It is not that by any immediate 
act of his, he can confer judgment or honesty or 
truthfulness, but by bis own strict and consistent 
example of honorable and generous conduct and his 
superior intelligence, he will acquire and exercise 
that influence over the minds of the thousands 
around him, which, though it may not beget prin- 
ciple, at least discourages the abuse of it/^ Sympa- 
thizing with the condition of the lower orders of 
the people, he dwells on the training of their child- 
ren, their early marriage and other social evils detri- 
mental to their improvement. 

Coles worthy lived always with his brother George. 
While living in Hare Street, he had a Persian cat, 
of whioli he was fond, but which unfortunately was 
worried to death by his neighbour’s dogs. From acci- 
dental trifles sometimes great events oft flow/^ On 
other minds the death of a cat might perhaps have 
made no impression. But Colesworthy lived more in 
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the world of spirit thau in the world of sense. ToiJ 
him this event suggested thoughts which in time 
assumed a practical turn. In his silent moments he 
dwelt on this subject over and over. In his morning 
walks and drives he noticed from the hideous 
wounds^ g^lls^ dislocations^ and mutilations^’ that 
the cattle and horses were unmercifully used, and 
while they suffered, there was no one to plead for 
the alleviation of their suffering. It is true that 
the animals did not speak, but the feeling of pain 
was expressed by the contortions of the body. From 
1849, Coles worthy began to ventilate the cruel treat- 
ment of the animals in this city. He identified 
himself with the suffering and comfort of tho brute 
creation so much that his natural feeling of self- 
sacrifice became predominant, and he wrote in one 
of his letters — If no better use, I would offer myself 
as a door-keeper or farash on the occasion, and 
would esteem it no reproach.” The history of reforms 
shows that they take their own time to ferment and 
attain crystallization. Although Colesworthy was 
earnest, sanguine, self-abnegating, yet he was long 
in discovering the atmosphere of congenial minds. 
He felt that single-handed he could not carry out 
the object. This was disappointing, but not to a 
mind living and moving in God.’^ The cause was 
a righteous cause, and his spiritual vision told him 
that he must succeed. Thirteen years elapsed. 
There were scintillations of hope, A few sympathi*- 
ing minds appeared. On the 4th October ISfH^ 
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<tlie Society for tlie Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals was formed. 

The gentlemen who attended the Meeting, were-^ 
The Venerable Archdeacon Pratt, 

in the Chair. 

The Revd. Dr. A. Duff. 

„ G. Storrow, 

Macleod Wylie, Esq. 

John Stevenson, Esq. 

Dr. F. J. Mouat. 

Major 0. Herbert. 

John Lawrie, Esq. 

C. K. Dove, Esq. 

J. B. Barry, Esq. 

W. H. Thacker, Esq. 

R, S. Moncrieff, Esq. 

J, Galloway, Esq. 

J. S. Robertson, Esq. 

Baboo Peary Chand Mittra. 

S. P. Sagrande, Esq. 

Seth Apcar, Esq. 

M. Rustoinjee, Esq. 

Rajah Pertaup Chunder Sing Bahadoor. 
Moulvie Abdool Lotiff. 

C. Grant, Esq. 

The objects and plans of the Society were deter- 
mind upon and are as follows 

, This Society commends itself to the support and 
.co-operation of the community on the following 
^ catholic grounds 
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I. Its special object. — The prevention of cruel 
and improper treatment of animals, and the ame- 
lioration of their condition generally throughout 
India. The means to this end are 

1. The agency of paid European officers, whoso 
duty it is, in the city, to watch, warn, and threaten, 
or prosecute, as needful, all persons found guilty of 
inhumanity to animals. 

2. The distribution of printed papers in the 
Bengalee, Oordoo, atid English languages, warning 
the heartless, instructing the ignorant, and providing 
all with information and useful hints respecting the 
treatment of their dumb labourers. 

3. The circulation of papers in English amongst 
the European and educated native community, fur- 
nishing information as to the Law throughout ludia, 
and the means at their disposal for punishing the 
wantonly cruel, and holding a check upon brutal 
inhumanity. 

4. Inviting information and suggestions from all 
who are interested in the cause of civilization 
throughout India respecting any barbarous practices, 
whether arising from cruelty or ignorance, over 
which this Society may be thought able to exercise 
any influence towards the improvement of the treat- 
ment and condition of labouring and domestic 
animals. 

5. The introduction into Schools and elsewhere 
of books, or tracts in English and the Vernacular, 
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calculated to impress on youth the duty of humanity 
towards the inferior animals/^ 

6. Seeking the aid of the Pulpit — the Press, and 
all public instructors in advocating the principles 
and objects of this Society, having in view the pro^ 
motion of humanity towards the animal creation. 

II. Its important share and influence as an 
agent in the education of the people, — the cultiva- 
tion of those merciful impulses which tend to the 
growth of humanity, and prevention of cruelty*^ 
to man. 

Towards these ends the moral support and co- 
operation of the community are not less sought 
than its pecuniary aid to meet the varied expenses 
incidental to the Society's operations, the extent 
and utility of which, in a field so wide, can only bo 
limited by the extent of means at command. 

Lord Elgin became the Patron of the Society. 
The Royal Society of London came forward to give 
it the benefit of its experience. It was found that 
the number of wounded cattle and horses was larger 
than the number in healthy condition. Two 
European agents were at once employed to warn the 
drivers and owners of bullocks and carriage horses 
against the violation of the existing law as to the 
.cruel treatment of the animals. Prosecutions com- 
menced about the eighth week after warning. Care 
was taken to bring before the Magistrates only cases 
of a serious nature. The number of convictions 
obtained through tlie Society’s agents during the 
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year ending May 10, ivas 506, besides 29 cases in- 
stituted by the Police officers. Of the 606,400 refer- 
red to the cattle, whose dislocations, deformities, and 
injuries, were owing to the use of the barbarous 
yoke. As regards the horses they were overworked' 
with wounds, and the hack ponies suffered from the 
wretched harness in which they were worked. 

As the owners and not the drivers were the real 
offenders, the law was made operative on the former. 
The owners combined and struck work. The mer- 
cantile community, however, put up with the incon- 
venience and gave their moral support to the 
Society. Those who suffered by the combination 
did not lose time in buying carts and cattle on their 
own accounts which brought the garawans to their 
senses again. 

There were two Acts which provided punishment 
for cruelty to animals, viz,^ Acts V and XV of 1861. 

The Government was pleased to extend the provi- 
sions of the former to Gowhatty, several districts in 
N.-W. Provinces, Central Provinces, and British 
Burmah. It was found that Act XL VIII of the 
Legislative Council, like the Act XV of 1861, gave 
no power to the Magistrates to punish owners who 
were the real offenders, and escaped with impunity 
by keeping the cattle in the Suburbs. The Com- 
mittee brought this difficulty to the notice of the 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

The Committee found that overloading was tlje 
prolific cause of suffering to the cattle. A 
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Sub-Committee was appointed to enquire further into 
the question of overburdening cattle ; to ascertain 
the best means of remedying the evil and to report 
thereon. Next to overburdening there was an- 
other source of suffering, m., the cumbrous yoke 
by which injuries were inflicted on the necks of the 
laboring cattle. 

Changes suggestive of remedial measures were 
gradually introduced. The carts of the Municipal 
Commissioners began to be drawn by single bullock 
with saddles and leather collars. The Indian Carry- 
ing Company introduced four-wheeled conveyances 
which confined the labor to traction only. The 
City Conveyance and the Calcutta Company have 
added comfort to the animals. 

Another sulyect which engaged the attention of 
the Committee was the manner in which animnls 
intended for food are carried to the market and 
slaughtered for the table. 

The second Report was published in 1863-G4?. 

The number of convictions from 10th May 18G3 to 
10th May 1864, was 755, viz., 549 for cruel treat- 
ment of bullocks, and 208 for cruelty to horses, being 
an increase of 249 which was purely owing to an 
addition in the agency, and showing that the field was 
still wide enough. 

The Report states that from those parts of the 
town which may for a time have been under special 
surveillance of the Society’s ofiicers, cruelty might 
be supposed to have nearly died out It is found 
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however, that it had but shifted its haunt, and that 
the suffering victims have been taken to labor ia 
some other quarter, where for a season at least, 
there is a chance of their escaping detection.*' 

The Sub-Committee recommended that an appeal 
should be made to the legislature, in limiting the 
weight of load imposed upon cattle. The Com- 
mittee also laid stress on the regulation of the 
burden wliich shall remove from beneath the 
grinding yoke an amount of pressure under which 
even the hide of the rhinoceros would in all proba- 
bility receive injury.*' 

A prize of 100 Its. for the best collar or harness 
for draft bullocks was offered. Three competitors 
presented themselves, whose inventions, however, 
were not approved of. 

The Committee offered two prizes of 100 Rs. each 
for best essays in Bengali and Englisli upon cruelty 
to animals. The English e.ssay was approved au4 
printed, but none of the Bengali essays met the 
approval of the adjudicators. 

The amount of moral support from Europe began 
to increase. There were 32 branches of the Ro 3 al 
Society of London spread over England, Ireland a!id 
Scotland. More tlian thirty similar societies exist 
in Europe and America. The Royalty, Nobility, 
Divines nnd Gentry gave their support to the cause. 

The Third Report of the Calcutta Society was 
published in 1861-65, and it showed that theconvic- 
tiotis during the past year were 916, of which 650 

c 
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for cruel treatment of bullocks and the remaiuing 
for hack horses. 

The convictions were on the increase by 161 over 
the previous year. 

The attention of the Committee was directed 
to various acts of cruelty committed by poulterers, 
donkey-keepers, butchers, owners of horses, &c., and 
these were — 

Tying together the legs of poultry, kids and calves 
in a painful manner, and exposing them for sale 
in that state for hours in the sun, without food and 
water ; 

Tying the forelegs of donkeys painfully tight, and 
leaving them to graze during the whole day ; 

Working wounded and diseased ponies at night ; 

Letting loose glandered or otherwise diseased 
liorses, and leaving them to die, and thus endanger- 
ing the lives of other horses as well as of people in 
the neighbourhood. 

The next Keport was for the years 1865-68. 

From 1865 the Government permitted the Society 
to receive a moiety of the fines, imposed through 
its agents. 

From 10th May 1865, to 31st December 1865, the 
convictions were 3,120, of which 1,271 were for the 
abuse of hack horses, and 1,849 referred to cattle, 
which, the Committee stated, will ‘^continue to exist 
until a definite remedy can be provided for that most 
fertile source of suffering overburdening/" 
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In addition to the above aggregate number, there 
were 616 convictions through the Society's Honorary 
Agent, and about forty-five by the Police and private 
persons. 

Mr. Golesworthy Grant, the Honorary Secretary 
and Founder of the Society, was most pressing to 
obtain a special legislation for the prevention of 
overloading and cruelty, and on the 18th April 1868, 
Baboo Peary Chaiid Mittra, a member of the Society 
and then also a member of the Bengal Council, 
moved in the Council for leave to bring in a Bill for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals, and in doing so, 
he said the existing law on the subject of cruelty to 
animals was contained in Act IV of 1866, passed 
by this Council, for the regulation of the Police 
of the town of Calcutta, and the only provision 
that law made on the subject, was this - 

« Whoever cmelly beats, ill-treats, abuses or tortures, or 
causes or procures to be cruelly beaten, ill-treated, abused or 
tortured, any animal, shall, for every such offence, be liable, 
on summary conviction before a Magistrate, to a fine not 
exceeding one hundred Rupees, and in default thereof, to 
imprisonment, with or without hard labor, for any term not 
exceeding three mouths.” 

And Act II of 1866, for the regulation of the 
Police of the suburbs of Calcutta, Section 40, 
Clause 16, rendered liable to a fine not exceeding 
fifty Rupees, any person who— 

Shall cruelly beat, ill-treat, abuse, or torture, or shall 
cause or procure to be cruelly beaten, ill-treated, abased, or 
tortured, any animal/* 
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In the Penal Code also there was a clause which 
provided that— 

“ Whoever commits mischief by killing, poisoning, mnim* 
iug, or rendering useless, any elephant, camel, horse, male, 
buffalo, bull, cow, or ox, whatever may be the value thereof, 
or any other animal of the value of fifty rupees or upwards, 
shall be imnished with imprisonment of either description for 
a term which may extend to five years, or with fine, or with 
both.” 

But that there was an omission in the existing 
legislation inasmuch as there was no provision 
as regarded the overloading of carts. He held 
in his hand a statement which had been very 
carefully prepared, showing the convictions for 
the ill-treatment of bullocks and horses from 
the year 1802-63 to the year 1867-68. Of 
bullocks in 1862-63, the convictions amounted to 
400, and of horses 106 ; in 1863-64, of bullocks 
547, of horses 208 ; in 1864-65, of bullocks 650, of 
horses 266 ; in 1865-66, of bullocks 432, of horses 
390 ; in 1866-67, of bullocks 594, of horses 455 ; in 
1867-68, up to the 24th March 1868, of bullocks 
314, of horses 191 : showing a total of 2,937 bul- 
locks, against 1,616 horses. The returns of the 
Registrar of Carts showed that the number of 
carts plying in the town and suburbs of Calcutta 
amounted to about 5,800, with double the number of 
bullocks, out of which the convictions had been 
as stated above; the average yearly number of 
prosecutions in the case of bullocks was, therefore, 
about one-twentieth of the entire number. This 
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shows that, ia spite the vigilance of the Society, 
much cruelty in the shape of overworking and over- 
loading was carried on. 

Baboo Peary Chand stated that the subject 
of the condition of cattle had occasionally engaged 
the attention of the Government here ; that in 
1835, Lord William Bentinck drew attention to 
the subject, which led to some correspondence, 
but it did not appear to have led to any tangible 
results ; that we had, in 1863, an Agricultural 
Exihibition, and at that exhibition cattle of different 
descriptions were exhibited, but its effects were of 
a sensational nature, because the efforts as to 
improving the state of the cattle had not been 
subsequently sustained; but he (Baboo Peary 
Chand Mittra) did not think that there had been 
any amelioration in the condition of cattle, and 
certainly not in the draught cattle of Bengal ; that 
several years ago we had Shows held here by the 
Agricultural Society, at which cattle were exhibited, 
but those Shows were discontinued, because tlie 
number of competitors was very limited ; that in 1864 
(after the Agricultural Exhibition), the Government 
of Bengal made some enquiries as to the degeneracy 
of draught and other cattle, and the question was 
referred to the Agricultural Society, which appointed 
a Special Committee for the consideration of the 
subject, and that Committee, after patient and due 
enquiry, made a report, from which, with the per- 
mission of the Council, he would read a portion 
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In respect to the second head, various causes, your Com* 
mittee are of opinion, may be assigned for this degeneracy, 
the chief of which are (1) the poorness of food and inade- 
quacy of even the kinds supplied ; (2) the want of proper 
pasturage ground ; (3) overwork, and being worked at too 
early an age ; (4) being allowed to breed too young ; (6) the 
scarcity of good bulls ; (6) stinting of calves of milk.” 

He said that overwork, and being worked at too 
early an age, was there stated to be one of the 
principal causes of the degeneracy of cattle ; and he 
thought those, who had seen cattle in the Upper Pro- 
vinces, would have noticed that the cattle there 
dragged carts with a great deal of ease; whereas 
here scarcely a cart passed without the driver pulling 
the bullocks by the tail, and beating them continue 
ally. There was no doubt that overloading and 
overworking were the clnef causes of the present 
wretched condition of cattle here, and of their hav- 
ing frequently galled necks. 

That the load wliich was put on a cart here varied 
from 13 to 30 maunds; and it was not every pair 
of bullocks that could draw sucli a weight. From 
enquiries he found that at Bombay, where the cattle 
were of a better and much stronger kind, the load 
for a cart was from 42 to 50 Bombay maunds, which 
was equal to from 13^ to 15 Calcutta maunds. The 
subject of the weight to be drawn by bullocks, al- 
though not made the subject of penal enactment 
here, had however not been lost sight of by the 
Government in its different departments. In the 
Stage Coach Act XVI of 1861, which provided for 
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the registering and licensing of stage carriages, this 
principle was recognized, as Section 3 provided for 
the largest number of passengers, and the greatest 
quantity of luggage to be carried in each carriage, 
as well as for the number of horses by which it was 
to be drawn. Then, by the rules of the Board of 
Revenue for the supply of carriage for troops, there 
was a provision of a similar nature, which stated 
that— 

A District Officer, when making over carriage to the Com- 
manding Oflicer, is to be careful to deliver to him, in writing, 
a full statement of the rates of hire, back hire, demurrage, 
and the like, and of the weight to be carried by each cart, 
boat, or beast.’* 

And in the general regulations for the army sanc- 
tioned by the Government of India, the average 
weight for an elephant or camel was 2i maunds; for 
a two-bullock hackery 10 maunds ; for three bullocks 
20 maunds, four bullocks 30 maunds, and six bul- 
locks 60 maunds. 

As the Government had recognized the necessity 
of a proper weight being put on carts used for the 
service of Government, the absence of any provision 
of the kind in the Acts for the regulation of the 
Police in the town and suburbs of Calcutta could 
not but appear to be an omission. With the view 
of supplying that omission, the present Bill was 
submitted to the Council. It was his original inten- 
tion to have introduced a provision to the effect that 
the Registrar of Carts should, after due inspection of 
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the sti*engtU and carrying capacity of the hullocka 
belonging to each cart, certify, in the license granted 
by him half-yearly, the weight which should be 
carried on the cart ; but he (Baboo Peary Chand 
Mittra) had since had the honor of submitting the 
Bill to the learned Advocate-General, and in 
consultation with him, was induced to substitute 
a provision of a general nature, leaving the whole 
question of weight to the good sense of the judicial 
officers ; and if the Bill should be referred to a Select 
Committee, it would be for them to consider 
whether there should be a general provision, or 
whether power should be given to some officer to 
regulate the weight to be put on carts. 

The other provisions of the Bill referred to the 
prevention of several barbarous acts practised to- 
wards different descriptions of animals, such as— 

Tying together the legs of poultry, kids, and 
calves, in a painful manner, and exposing them for 
sale in that state for hours in the sun without food 
and water ; 

Tying the forelegs of donkeys painfully tight, and 
leaving them to graze during the wliole day ; 

Working wounded and diseased ponies at night; 

Letting loose glandered or otherwise diseased 
horses, and leaving them to die, and thus endanger- 
ing also the lives of sound animals in the neighbour- 
hood : 

And also for putting a stop to ram-fighting; the 
fighting of cocks with iron spurs tied to their legs ; 
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and, generally, to provide for the punishment of 
such acts of cruelty and the prevention of the cruel 
treatment of animals, on the grounds of humanity 
and justice* 

The Bill was only intended to apply, in the first 
instance, to Calcutta and the suburbs; but that 
the Lieutenant-Governor had power to extend its 
provisions to any part of the provinces under his 
control. 

With these observations, he begged to move for 
leave to bring in the Bill. 

Mr. Hogg, the Commissioner of Police, asked if it 
was competent for him at this stage to address the 
Council : it was his intention to oppose the introduc- 
tion of the Bill. 

The President said, the hon^ble member might 
address the Council if he intended to oppose the 
Bill. 

Mr. Hogg said, in his judgment, it was altogether 
unnecessary to resort to legislation for the particular 
purpose for which the Bill appeared to be introduced. 
If the Council would bear in mind, the descrip- 
tion of carts and also the animals drawing them, 
varied in different parts of the country — one carry- 
ing easily 30 or 40 maunds, and another, from the 
inferiority of the animals used, and the inferior 
construction of the cart, being barely able to draw 10 
maunds — it would be apparent that the attempt to 
define overloading by legislation would, under exist- 
ing circumstances, be absolutely impossible. The 
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hon^ble member had drawn a comparison between the 
usage in Calcutta and in the Mofussil, and as he had 
already stated that in the Mofussil cattle were not 
subject to the same kind of ill-usage as in Calcutta. 
That he (Mr. Hogg) thought that was an erroneous 
impression. He believed the practice in the Mofussil 
was for carters always to be paid according to the 
number of maunds they carried, and therefore it 
was the direct interest of the carter to overload 
his cart, and as far as his experience went, it 
was the practice in the Mofussil to overload carts. 
But in Calcutta that was not the practice, as here 
carters were not paid by the maund, but by the 
trip j and a carter always objected even to putting a 
legitimate load on his cart, urging that the necks of 
his cattle would be galled, and he would be taken 
up by the Police. The practice here, therefore, was 
for the hirer to endeavour to overload, and the carter 
to object. He therefore thought, that legislation 
was entirely unnecessary, and that it would only open 
a door to corruption and bribery; that even under 
the present system, the subordinate agents of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals were 
sometimes found extorting ; and the proposed legis- 
lation as to overloading would only lead to further 
extortion, although that objection, he was aware, 
might be taken to almost every law. 

He would ask the attention of the Council to 
Section 67 of the Police Act, which ran thus-— 
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** Whoever cruelly beats, ill-treats, abuses, or tortures, or 
causes or procures to be cruelly beaten^ ill-treated, abused, or 
tortured, any animal, shall, for every such ofifence, be liable, 
on summary conviction before a Magistrate, to a fine not 
exceeding one hundred rupees, and in default thereof, to 
imprisonment, with or without hard labor, for any term not 
exceeding three months.” 

And observed that if carters twisted the tails of 
their bullocks, or the owners of donkeys tied their 
feet too tight, tliey could be punished under the 
existing law ; and that the other abuses referred to 
by the hou*ble member (Baboo Peary Chand Mittra) 
also came within the scope of the Section quoted. 
He therefore thought that the section in the Police 
Act was comprehensive enough, and that the 
Council ought not to attempt to legislate for the 
loading of carts, and should much regret it if leave 
were given to introduce the Bill. 

The Advocate-General said» as he had been refer- 
red to by the hon’ble member who moved for leave 
to bring in the Bill, he just wished to say a few 
words on the principle of the Bill. Wliat had fallen 
from the hon’ble meinberopposite (Mr. Ilogg) seemed 
more to apply to questions of detail, as to the appli- 
cation or possible application of the proposed Bill, 
than to any real objection to the general principle 
involved, and that was wliat had to be considered 
now. The only matter to which his (the Advocate- 
Generars) attention had been drawn — for he was 
not now rightly acquainted with the proposed 
acts of cruelty to be specified, and he was very 
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much inclined to agree with Mr. Hogg as to there 
not being any absolute necessity of such speci- 
fication ill the Bill — was the question as to the 
propriety of introducing some more specific enact- 
ment with regard to overloading; and, subject to 
further consideration, he confessed that his impres- 
sion was that it was desirable to provide more 
specifically by enactment for the case of overloading, 
notwithstanding the use of the term ‘‘abuse^’ in the 
exciting Act. That was why he would support the 
motion for leave to bring in the Bill. 

The President said, he must say that, in bis 
opinion, the hon’ble member, who opposed the intro- 
duction of the Bill, had not advanced reasons which 
he (the President) thought would justify the Council 
to refuse leave to bring in the Bill. The bon'ble 
members piincipal reason amounted to a denial of 
the evil which the hon'ble mover of the Bill asserted 
to exist. Surely that was a point into which it was 
reasonable that the Council should inquire at a 
later stage, and not refuse leave to bring in the Bill 
on the mere ipse dixit of another member, 

Mr. Hogg explained that bis chief objection was 
that legislation already existed. 

Baboo Peary Chand Mittra said, if he bad thought 
that the existing legislation was sufficient, be would 
not have ventured to submit the Bill to the Council, 
•^Overloading*^ was not torturing:^' it might perhaps 
be so in a general sense ; but he thought it reason- 
able that it should be distinctly provided for. And 
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as to the fear of oppression, there was equal danger 
in the enforcement of any law in the hands of the 
Executive Police. He did not deny that they did 
abuse their power ; but did think that that evil 
was small in comparison to the evil which this Bill 
was intended to prevent; and if the Police vexa- 
tiously interfered, they would he punished^ and then 
they would not continue to abuse their powers. 
The effect of the measure would be that people 
would cease to overload cattle^ and would provide 
better cattle, and we would not, as now^, constantly 
see cattle groaning under overloaded burdens. In 
the desire to see this improvement, he had ventured 
to submit the Bill to the Council, and he hoped 
that the Council would fairly consider whether there 
existed any necessity for the Bill. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

On the 2 ad May 1868, Baboo Peary Chand Mittra 
moved that the Bill be read in Council with the 
following remarks : — 

That the Bill for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals'* be read in Council. He said, amongst 
the papers printed and circulated, there was a 
statement of convictions. He thought it neces^ 
sary to observe that those convictions had been 
effected by the limited instrumentality of the So- 
ciety here, and the statement was therefore not 
a full representation of the magnitude of the 
evil which existed. But during the last 41 years 
(1824 to 1865), the convictions in London had 

n 
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been upwards of 10,000, whilst in Calcutta, during 
5 years and 3 months, the convictions had amounted 
to 5,115. So, imperfect as that statement of convic- 
tions here might be with reference to the limited 
agency of the Society, the convictions in Calcutta 
were much larger than the convictions in London, 

As to the course of legislation on this* subject 
which had engaged the attention of Parliament from 
time to time, it appeared that in 182^ an Act to 
prevent the cruel and improper treatment of cattle 
was passed. In 1835 the Iloyal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals obtained an amend- 
ment of Mr. Martin’s Act, whereby more extensive 
legislative powers were granted, and in 1839 it 
succeeded in procuring the insertion of a clause in 
the new Metropolitan Police Act, by means of 
wdiich the cruel and dangerous practice of using 
dogs to draw carts and other vehicles was prohibited 
'within 15 miles of London ; in 1845 an amendment 
of the law for regulating knackers’ yards was made ; 
in 1850 a new and much improved Act for the more 
effectual prevention of cruelty to animals was 
passed ; and in 1859 an Act prohibiting the use of 
dogs as beasts of draught or burden throughout 
England was enacted. 

So there had been progressive legislation by Par- 
liament for tbe prevention of cruelty to animals. 
There had been from time to time general legisla- 
tion; but when Parliament thought that general 
legislation did not meet particular cases, fresh legis- 
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lation was resorted to, to meet the evil in its different 
aspects. Therefore the argument used that when- 
ever there was general legislation^ there ought not 
to be special legislation, did not exactly hold good 
in the present case ; because the English Act, which 
he held in his hand, and 13 Vic„ c. 9^, and 

which was passed in 1850, was both general and 
special ; that is to say, it was special as regards 
particular cases. Taking that ns a model, the Bill 
had been drawn up which was now submitted to the 
Council. 

The first section defined what an animal was for 
the purposes of the Act ; it was declared to mean 
any domestic or tame quadruped, or any domestic 
or tame bird. 

The second section was simply a recapitulation 
of the existing law, which it was proposed to repeal 
by the 9tli section of the Bill. The only addition 
was the word overdrive, which was taken from 
section 30 of Act V of 1866 (B.C.), because what- 
ever held good in the case of horses, ought to hold 
good in the case of bullocks. 

The third section of the Bill provided a penalty for 
overloading. That had been specially introduced, 
because the existing law did not reach the root of 
the evil. There might be cases of overloading which 
might not assume one or other of the forms of 
cruelty provided for in the existing law ; and Ma- 
gistrates do and would differ in their opinion as to 
its construction. He (Baboo Peary Chand Mittra) 
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declared that if he sat on the Police bench, and a 
case of sinople overloading was brought before him, 
it would be his duty to dismiss such a case under 
the existing law. He begged to assure the hon^ble 
members of the Council that overloading was the 
real cause of the evil ; but it passed with impu- 
nity, because it was thought not to fall within 
the cognizance of the law, and its effects on cattle 
were of a serious character. It manifested itself 
in galled necks and other diseases ; the prolonged 
suffering from a cruel load was calculated [to perpe- 
tuate the degenerate condition of cattle ; and during 
the hot montlis the hide of a rhinoceros might not 
stand such continued overloading. 

He had ascertained that there were two classes of 
gharrywmis : the first consisted of those who drove 
their own carts; the second of those who employed 
men for the purpose. The former was a limited 
class. During the last twenty years, the traffic in 
Calcutta had so much increased, and the demand for 
carts was so gi^eat, that the paid men were tempted 
to demand a higher rate of hire for their own 
benefit, and thus overloading went on, and the 
carters escaped punishment. There was not a single 
case of overloading brought up yet, as the Executive 
Police entertained doubts whether such a case 
could be brought before the Magistrate, 

On the last occasion he bad adverted to the Stage 
Coach Act, which limited the weight to be put on 
Stage Coaches, and so late as 1866, in the Act for 
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regulating Hackney Carriages, the same principle 
was recognized, viz., that the license should state the 
amount of luggage pui on every carriage. But from 
the general nature of the English and Indian Acts, 
and also considering that the evil was increasing, 
and could not be appreciably checked unless some 
specific provision was made, this Clause had been 
introduced. 

The 4th Section was taken from the English Act, 
and provided a penalty for neglecting to feed im- 
pounded animals, of the necessity for which there 
could hardly be a doubt. 

TLe 6th Section provided a penalty on persons 
baiting animals, or inciting them to fight. The 
principle of this Clause was adopted in several In- 
dian Acts, but they related more to the checking of 
gambling. The Clause was inserted here with a 
view to prevent the improper and cruel treatment of 
animals. It was in accordance with a Section of 
the latest English Act, and was much needed here. 

The 6th Section provided for the punishment of 
persons improperly carrying animals, and was also 
taken from the English Act. There were some who 
thought that it was perfectly immaterial how ani- 
mals were carried when brought for sale, as they 
would soon be butchered. This question had en- 
gaged the attention of medical men in England. 
Dr. Grainger said : — 

'‘It auy be proper, as there are some members of the 
Legislature present, that the real facts of the case should be 
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k^owD. It lias beau said that these animals do not suffer 
from being carried for twelve, or eighteen, or four and twen- 
ty hours with their legs tied together, and their heads hanging 
down out of a cart. Some people had disputed whether 
that does cause suffering or not. I therefore think it due 
to the Society to say that I had the honor of being consulted, 
in conjunction with Dr, Burrows, of St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital, in order that we might settle the question whether the 
custom I have noticed is really a cause of suffering. In 
order to determine this point, we had some animals placed 
in the usual position in which they arc carried to market, 
under the direction of some of the officers of this Society, 
and we then proceeded to ascertain what was the result. We 
found that calves in that position give all the indications so 
familiar to men of science, of intense suffering resulting from 
a gorged condition of the brain. We all know what the 
effect upon ourselves would be of banging with the head 
downwards. It is a most painful and distressing feeling. 
But we ascertaiued, by direct observation, that these animals 
suffer intensely ; that their head and face and throat become 
gorged and swollen j tliat there is a gi^eat increase of heat 
measured by the thermometer ; and that eventually there is 
a condition approaching to what is called inflammation ; and 
then, after the animal is killed, if the brain be inspected, it 
is found, as might be expected, and as we ascertaiued by 
occiilar demonstration, to be gorged with blood, and in a 
most unnatural condition. The conclusion at which niy 
colleague and myself arrived, is that the animal sustains thp 
most severe suffering ; and this, notwithstanding one of 
those beautiful provisions of nature expressly guarding 
animals of this class from the effects of particular positions, 
and thus preserving the healthy condition of the brain.’* 

The next Section (7) of the Bill was for the pre- 
Teation of the practice prevalent here of permitting 
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diseased auimals to go at large or die id the public 
streets# Aad the 8th Section provided a penalty 
for employing an animal unfit for work^ the princi- 
ple of which was recognized in Act XVI of 1861, 
Section 9, where it was applied to horses. 

The 9th Section proposed to repeal the existing 
provisions in the Police Acts; the 10th Section 
provided the limits within which the Act was to 
take effect ; and the 11th Section gave power to the 
Lieutenant-Governor to extend the Act to other 
places as he miglit think fit. 

The Bill no doubt was susceptible of improve- 
ment; bub he believed that if a Bill of this kind was 
passed, it would materially reduce the suffering of 
animals, and produce a healthy, educational and 
moral effect on the community at large. 

With those remarks he hoped that the Bill would 
meet with the support of the Hon^ble Council, 

Mr, Hogg said, when permission was asked to 
bring in this Bill, he had stated the reasons which 
induced him to oppose its introduction. He had 
since then perused the papers on which the hon^ble 
mover had based his motion, but he had seen no 
reason whatever to alter the opiiuori he had express- 
ed at the last meeting. He thought the Bill, if 
introduced, would not only be unnecessary, but that 
its effects would be mischievous. It was true that 
progressive legislation had been going on in Eng- 
land, but the hon'blo member had omitted to state 
tliat by that legislation it had never been attempted 
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to arrive at the object aimed at by this Billj viz., 
the enactment of a specific provision against over- 
loading. It would, he (Mr. Hogg^ thought, be ab- 
solutely impossible to define what was meant by 
overloading, and he submitted that it would not be 
wise to leave it to the discretion of each individual 
Magistrate to determine what constituted overload- 
ing. Doubtless, if any case of overloading amount- 
ed to positive cruelty or ill-treatment, it would fall 
within the provisions of Section 67 of the Police 
Act, which subjected a person to a fine of 100 Rs. 
for the offence. He therefore thought that when 
the advancing civilization of England had not at- 
tempted to define overloading, this Council should 
not attempt to do so. 

In the annexure to the Bill, the statement of ob- 
jects and reasons said : — 

** The law at present in force for preventing cruelty to 
animals in Calcutta having hitherto failed to hinder the 
occurrence of numerous cases of very gross cruelty, it seems 
expedient to amend the law, so as more effectively to check 
such cases.’* 

From that he ( Mr, Hogg ) gathered that the 
hon’ble mover of the Bill intended to imply that 
Section 67 of the Police Act had not been sufficient 
to cover all cases of cruelty. He (Mr. Hogg) did 
not wish flatly to deny the correctness of that state- 
ment ; but he was not aware of a single case having 
ever been brought before the Magistrates which it 
wttB found could not be dealt with under the existing 
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law. If he was wrong, he should be happy to be 
corrected. He thought also, from the statement of 
convictions which had been referred to, that the 
working of the law had been eminently satisfactory, 
and that the prosecutions under the Act had been 
by no means few in number. 

He would not further take up the time of the 
Council, but would content himself by voting 
against the motion. 

The Advocate-General said, he wished to make a 
few observations on the Bill, as the lion'Ie mover had 
made reference on the previous occasion to his hav- 
ing communicated with him (the Advocate-General) 
on the subject. 

As regards certain portions of the Bill, he thought 
it was desirable that the Bill should go into Com- 
mittee, because, as to what, in his opinion, was the 
most important portion of the Bill, viz., the provi- 
sions against overloading, ho confessed he had 
doubts whether or not, practically, it could be said 
that the general provisions of the Police Act could 
be satisfactorily applied to such cases. But it ap- 
peared to him — in theory ho quite concurred witli 
the hon*ble member opposite (Mr. Hogg) — that to 
make the Bill, as regards the prevention of the 
practice of overloading, of any practical use, it would 
be necessary to consider what limit or definition 
could be laid down as to what should constitute 
overloading. 
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Then he (the Advocate-General) also (although 
uncertain whether or not it was a Section the appli- 
cation of which would be of frequent occurrence) 
thought that the provision in the 4th Section for 
punishing persons neglecting to feed impounded 
animals, was applicable to cases which would not 
come under the general provision for ill-treatment; 
and the same remark, he believed, would apply to 
the 5th Section regarding baiting animals, or incit- 
ing them to fight. 

But he thought that, supposing tlie Bill went into 
Committee, Sections G, 7, and 8 would require con- 
sideration. It seemed extremely Qbjectionable to 
provide penalties for particular species of ill-treat- 
ment, and to impose special penalties, because no 
one having common sense would say that carrying 
animals in a way so as to cause them unnecessary 
pain or suffering, was not ill-treatment. 

The 7th Section, besides, was specially improper, 
because the practice which it was there attempted 
to prohibit, of permitting diseased animals to go at 
large or die in public places, was provided for by the 
Penal Code. By the 269th Section of the Penal 
Code an unlawful or negligent act likely to spread 
infection of any disease dangerous to life was 
punishable with six months^ imprisonment or fine. 
Or the offence might fall under the 289tb Section, 
by which negligent omission to take order with 
respect to any animal, so as to guard against danger 
to human life, was also punishable with six months^ 
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imprisonment. He therefore thought it was not 
only unnecessary but improper to pass the 7th 
Section, 

With those observations he would briefly say that 
he would support the motion for the Bill being re- 
ferred to a Select Committee. 

Dr. Dampier said^ it seemed to him that the main 
objection to the Bill was as to the provisions against 
overloading. Before the legislature was called on 
to extend the provisions of the existing law, he 
would be glad to know whether it had been found 
to be insufficient. The hon^ble mover of the Bill 
thought that there was considerable doubt whether 
cases of overloading would fall within the law; but 
he (Mr. Dampier) wished to know whether any pal- 
pable case of overloading had ever been brought 
before the Magistrates, and whether any want had 
been felt. 

The Advocate-General said, what he meant to 
say was that he thought it desirable to make express 
provision with regard to the practice of overloading; 
he thought it was desirable that there should be 
some further suitable legislative provision. 

Baboo Peary Chand Miltra said, in answer to 
the question put, he might say that no attempt of 
the kind had been made, simply because there was 
no specific provision on the subject in the Act, and 
because it was believed that such a case could not 
be entertained by the Magistrates. 
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The President said, in addition to other reasons 
which might induce the Council to allow the Bill 
to go to a Select Committee, it would have the 
effect of equalizing the law in Calcutta and the 
suburbs, which at present, so far as he saw, was 
very unequal. Apparently, under the Suburban 
law, a man could only be lined to the amount of 
50 Rupees, which, in case of nonpayment of the 
fine, would involve only simple imprisonment for 
two months ; whereas in Calcutta he might be fined 
to the extent of 100 Rupees, and in default of pay- 
ment, be imprisoned with hard labor for three 
months. 

Baboo Ramanath Tagore said, he had no objec- 
tion to the Bill being referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, because some of the provisions of the Bill 
were of a laudable character. He admitted, how- 
ever, that in the details the Bill required much 
amendment. By the definition section, the word 
animal*^ was to be taken to mean any domestic or 
tame quadruped, or any domestic or tame bird ; 
and the 2nd Section provided that every person 
who should cruelly and wantonly beat, ill-treat, 
torture, or overdrive, or cause to be beaten, ill- 
treated, torlured, or overdriven any animal, should" 
be liable to a fine which might extend to 100 
Rupees. According to those Sections, therefore, no 
on^ wojiild be able to catch or purchase a bird, and 
iipciprisoa it for the purpose of domestication> for the 
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Magistrate might consider the act to wanton/' 

and fine the man who should contravene the law. 

By the 4th Section it appeared that any person 
who should impound or confine animals and neglect 
to provide them with sufficient food and water, 
might be fined. There was provision already in the 
Police Act which superseded the necessity of this 
Section, and if arjy person under the authority of 
the Police Act sent animals to be impounded, he 
should not be called on to feed them, because he 
was acting under the authority of a law, and it 
would be the duty of the Coinmissiouer of Police to 
see that the animals were fed. The proposed Sec- 
tion was a work of supererogation. There were many 
other objections to the details, with which he would 
not, however, occupy the time of the Council ; he 
thought that if the Bill went into Committee, it 
might be much improved, and with that view lie 
would support the motion before the Council. 

The Council then divided : — 

Ayes 1 0. 

Kooraar Sutyanund Ghosaul. 

Mr. Sutherland. 

Baboo Peary Chand Mittra. 

Mr. Knowles. 

Baboo Ramauath Tagore. 

Koomar Harendra Krishna. 

Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Trevor. 

The Advocate-General. 

JS 
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The President. 

Noes 3. 

Mr. Alcock. 

U Hogg. 

„ Dam pier. * 

The motion was therefore carried, and the Bill 
read accordingly. 

Baboo Peary Chand Mittra moved that tlie above 
Bill be referred to a Select Committee, consisting of 
Mr. Trevor, Baboo Kamanath Tagore, Mr. Knowles, 
Mr. Sutherland, and the mover. 

The motion was agreed to. 

On the 9th January 1869, the Report of the 
Select Committee was taken into consideration. 

Baboo Peary Chand Mittra moved that the 
Report of the Select Committee on the Bill for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals be taken into 
consideration, in order to the settlement of the 
clauses of the Bill, and that the clauses be consider- 
ed for settlement in the form recommended by the 
Select Committee. In doing so, he said the Select 
Committee, in their Report, had proposed to omit 
the 4th Section of the original Bill, as the object 
with which that section was introduced was already 
provided for by Section 5 of Act III of 1857, and 
it was also proposed to omit Section 6 of the original 
Bill, because it was embraced in the 2nd Section of 
the amended Bill, The existing law for the punish- 
ment of cruelty to animals in Calcutta and its 
suburbs was not uniform ; it was therefore proposed 
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to repeal the provisions in that respect contained in 
the Calcutta and Suburban Police Act, and to enact 
instead a more comprehensive law on the subject. 
The Select Committee had also made some verbal 
amendments in some of the Sections, and gave 
power to the Lieutenant-Governor to extend the pro- 
visions of the Bill to any district where His Honor 
might deem it necessary. Such a power appeared 
to be very much needed, as traffic was increasing in 
several districts, and it might be found necessary to 
extend the Bill to such places. It might, at first 
sight, appear an omission in the Bill not making any 
provision for the levy of fines, or the commutation 
of fines for imprisonment ; but Section 63 to 70 of 
the Indian Penal Code, and Section 61 of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, as well as Section 4 of 
Act V of 1 867 of this Council, bore on the subject, 
and it bad therefore^ been tboiiglit unnecessary to 
make any mention in the Bill as to the levy of fines 
or sentences of imprisonment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Sections 1 and 2 were agreed to. 

Section 3 provided a penalty for overloading. 

The Advocate-General moved the omission of the 
Section. He thought that, if in this Section over- 
loading was intended to mean something which did 
come under the description of ill-treatment, the 
term overloading^^ should be defined ; but with 
every respect to the hou'ble member, be thought 
it impossible to lay down such a definition of over- 
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loading which would not fall under the terms ill- 
treat, abuse, or torture/* which • were used in the 
preceding Section. If there was any determinate 
measure by which certain descriptions of animals, 
drawing certain descriptions of vehicles, or carrying 
certain loads, were nob to be burdened beyond a 
certain weight, that shodld be defined; but he 
thought there would be extreme difficulty in framing 
such definitions, and, in addition to that, it should be 
observed that this Section is likely to impose liability 
on a person overloading, as it might be, from purely 
accidental causes, and without any cruel or disregard- 
ful feeling towards the animal. The Council must, 
therefore, say pretty specifically what overloading 
was, or leave it to be dealt with as a particular form 
of ill-treatment, and the Magistrate, in any case that 
came before him, would decide on the evidence, and 
at his discretion, whether the overloading alleged 
did or did not amount to cruelty. 

The Hon^ble Ashley Eden said he might mention 
that the objection taken by the learned Advocate- 
General was one which occured to him in Select 
Committee, but he was asked to agree to the inser- 
tion of this Section on the ground that in the 
streets of Calcutta cases occurred daily, in which it 
was impossible to say that the overloading was such 
as would bring it within the definition of wanton 
ill-treatment, but wldch ought, nevertheless, to be 
put a stop to, and he was not sure that the case was 
. exactly metl by the provisions of Section 2, under 
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which the ill-treatment must be cruel^ and wanton ; 
still if it could be so included he should be very 
glad to accept the Advocate-Generars amendment. 

The Advocate-General said he thought the sug- 
gestion of the hon'ble member would be met by the 
insertion of the word overload^^ in the 2nd Sec- 
tion. In that Section, the beating, ill-treating, 
abusing, torturing, &c., must be cruel and 'wanton. 
It was the cruelty which was the gist of the offence 
and not merely the fact of overloading. He would 
therefore move the omission of Section 3, and the 
insertion of the word ‘^overload'' in. Section 2. 

Baboo Peary Chand Mitti^a said, if the effect of 
the Advocate-General’s motion would be the same as 
the intention of the present Section, he would have 
no objection to the amendment. But one great 
object of having a distinct Section was to draw 
public attention to the crying evil of overloading. 

The Advocate-Generals motion was then agreed to. 

Sections 4 and 5 were agreed to. 

Section 6 provided a penalty on employing an 
animal unfit for labor, by reason of any disease, 
infirmity, wounds, or sores. 

The Advocate-General would ask the hon^ble 
member in charge of the Bill what was the reason 
for making a distinction between abuse or ill-treat- 
ment and the employment of an animal in work 
when it was unfit in consequence of disease and the 
like. Was it intended under Section 6 that a 
person employing such an animal, without knowing 
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that it was diseased, was to be liable to a fine? If 
tlie Section was meant to extend to the wilful and 
knowing employment of animals unfit to work, 
which was of course a case of abuse or ill-treatment, 
and which every person agreed was one of the 
worst kinds of ill-treatment, the person so ofifending 
would be liable, under this Section, to a fine of 
50 rupees only, and for ill-treatment generally the 
punishment under Section 2 was a fine of 100 rupees. 
He did not know whether Section 6 was intended 
to apply to the case of the employment of an 
animal without the knowledge of its being unfit 
for labor. 

The Hon'hle Ashley Eden said, he imagined the 
Section was intended to meet cases which were per- 
petually occurring and being prosecuted iu the 
Police Courts, namely, driving bullocks with sore 
necks, without any real intention of cruelty; and in 
consequence of the great number of such cases, it 
was thought necessary to have a separate Section 
with a lighter puuishmeut than was provided for 
wanton cruelty. Where the offence was not wan- 
tonly committed, the punisliment should very pro- 
perly be less severe than in otlier cases, as there 
were many instances iu which such a use of bullocks 
* arose from mere carelessness and negligence, culpa- 
ble and deserving punishment no doubt, but still 
by a punishment sufficient to act as a warning. 

The Advocate-General said, he did not at first 
understand the object of the Section, but with the 
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explanation just offered, lie would not move any 
amendment. 

The Section was then agreed to. 

The Hon'ble Ashley Eden moved the following 
new Section after Section 6 : — 

“All complaints of offences against the provisions of this 
Act, alleged to have been committed in the town of Calcutta, 
shall be heard and determined in a summary way by some 
Police Magistrate of Calcutta.” 

The motion was agreed to. 

Sections 7 to 9, and the Preamble and Title, were 
then agreed to. 

The Advocate-General said, he thought the sug- 
gestion of the honH)le member would be met by the 
insertion of the word “ overload^' in the 2ud Section. 

This Bill was afterwards passed as Act I of 18G9. 

On the loth July 18(59 a second Bill for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals was brought in by Baboo 
Peary Chand Mittra, who submitted the following 
remarks ; — 

That it would be in the recollection of the 
Council that, some time ago, he had the honor 
of introducing a Bill for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals, which subsequently became Act I of 
1869. By Section 8 of that Act, Section 67 of 
Act IV of 1866 and Clause 16 of Section 40 of 
Act II of 1866 of this Council were repealed, ar>d 
the effect of that repeal had rendered Section 43 
of Act II of 1866, the Suburban Police Act, and 
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Section 72 of the Calcutta Police Act, inoperative. 
Those Sections were applicable to the oflfence of 
cruelty to animals as well as to other offences, 
and now, as the Sections indicating the offence 
of cruelty to animals had been taken out of the 
Calcutta Police Act, as well as the Suburban 
Police Law, the Sections in question, which gave 
summary power to the Police to arrest without war- 
rant, no longer applied to that offence, in conse- 
quence of which Act I of 1869 had, become, as it 
were, a dead letter. The omission did not occur 
to the Council at the time when Act I of 1869 was 
passed, and now it was very necessary that the 
omission should be supplied, or, in other words, that 
the law, as it existed before, should be re-enacted. 

With reference to this omission, the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals liad addressed 
a letter to the Government of Bengal, of which he 
would read an extract. They said, — 

“The great majority of the prosecutions continues to be in 
connection with cruelty in some shape to the innumerable 
draught bullocks, the largest class of sufferers, that labor in 
and about Calcutta. To obtain information from the drivers 
as to their residence, or the least assistance, or the chance of 
a witness amongst the bystanders, or to gain sight of the 
wounded animal again until its wounds were healed or 
dis^uuedj and the chief evidence thus removed (a probability 
equally great in cases by summons returnable after seven or 
ten days), would be hopeless. 

“To obtain even sight of a Policeman as evidence, at the 
Aeedlnl moinent, or to follow the people into their villages 
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(tbe majoritj probably living out of Calcutta), and there to 
obtain any needful information, or means towards conviction 
of an offender, is, it is felt from aii past experdeuce an4 
knowledge of the element to be dealt with, nearly impracti- 
cable.” 

With a view to supply this omission, he begged to 
move for leave to bring in the Bill of which he had 
given notice. It would be found that the same law 
not only existed here, atid would have continued to 
exist but for the repeal of the Sections of the Cal- 
cutta and Suburban Police Acts referred to, but that 
this law existed as well in England. Under Section 
13 of the English Act it was said, in the Report for 
1866, of the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, that the offender could be given 
into the custody of a Policeman or Constable, and it 
was added 

“ This is the best course to adopt within the metropolitan 
district and in towns where Magistrates sit daily, as the per* 
son charged can be conveyed to a Police Court immediately 
after the commission of the ot'ence and punished forthwith. 
If a Policeman or Constable is not within reach when the 
cruelty is witnessed or cannot be obtained soon afterwards, 
it will be better to proceed by summons.” 

The same law existed in America, for there, by 
Section 8 of the Act for the more effectual preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals, it was provided : — 

** Any Agent of the American Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, upon being designated thereto by the 
Sheriff of any county to this state, may within such county 
make arrests, and bring before any Court or Magistrate 
thereof having jurisdiction, offenders found violating the 
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provisious of ibis Act, and all dues imposed and collected in 
any such county under the provisions of this Act, shall 
ensure to the said Society, in aid of the benevolent object for 
which it was incorporated.*’ 

Having shown that the Sections alluded to of the 
Calcutta and Suburban Police Acts, which gave 
summary power to arrest, without warrant, persons 
guilty of cruelty to animals, existed before the pass- 
ing of Act I of 1869, and that it was necessary that 
those provisions should be re-enacted, and fur- 
ther that this law not only existed here, but in Eng- 
land and America, he begged to move for leave to 
bring in a Bill to enable police officers to arrest, with- 
out warrant, persons guilty of cruelty to animals. 

The motion was agreed to. 

This Bill was subsequently passed as Act No. 3 
of 1869. 

The English essay above referred to was translat- 
ed into Bengali and distributed, and an appeal was 
made to those engaged in education to create sympa- 
thy in boys and girls with the brute creation by 
teaching natural history. 

The next lleport of the Calcutta Society was 
from 1868 to 1873- 

During the above period the convictions amount- 
ed to 3,945, and 107 cases by the Honorary Agent, 
added to this number, give a total of 4,052, averag- 
ing above 1,000 annually- Out of the above, 1,975 
were for the maltreatment of hack horses, and 2,277 
for the ill usage of draught bullocks, arising from 
overburdening. 
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The Committee state that this ‘^cruelty does not 
consist in the mere exhausting strain of bearing and 
of dragging an inordinate burden, amounting in 
many cases to more than one ton in weight, (which 
is cruel enough), but in the consequent galls and 
wounds under the yoke, the perpetual beating and 
goading, the wrenching of tails and other abuses of 
the unfortunate, half-skeleton animals by the dri- 
vers, in order to satisfy their own impatience or the 
demands of their masters to accomplish a given 
number of trips within an unreasonable time.'' 

The enormity of such cruelty even roused the 
merchants of Burra Bazar to make an appeal 
for the suppression of overburdening. 

The cruel manner in which paria dogs were 
killed, the brutal practice of wrenching and dislocat- 
ing bullocks’ tails, and carrying of fowls slung by 
the legs head downward, had engaged the atten- 
tion of the Committee. 

Dr. Ewart described the carrying of fowls, sus- 
pended by the feet, as barbarous.’’ 

Au appeal was made to the Chairman of the Jus- 
tices for the provision of water troughs for the 
unfortunate animals of the city. 

To make the people at large acquainted with the 
law for the prevention of cruelty to animals, it was 
translated into Bengali, Oordu, Hindi, Quzrati, 
Tamil, Teligu and Burmese languages. 

Baboo Suruth Chunder Ghose, the Honorary 
Agent, entitled himself to the best thanks of the 
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Society by collecting subscriptions and donations 
from bis countrymen. In 1871-72, he also made over 
to the Society the net proceeds of a dramatic per- 
formance in the Bengal Theatre, and up to his death 
which occurred lately took great interest in the 
Society. 

The next Report of the Calcutta Society for 
1871> to 1876, showed that during those three years 
the number of convictions, obtained by the Society’s 
agents, was 4;, 903, averaging nearly 1,400 per annum. 
Of the total number, 1,978 refer to Imclc horses and 
2,917 to draught cattle attributable to overburden- 
ing, but there were two cases of an unusually 
oppressive treatment 

The Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Richard Temple, 
informed the Society that he would refer the law to 
the Legislature in view to the protection of the birds 
and animals brought for sale in the market 

Hen-coops and improved ba.skefs had been intro- 
duced into the Municipal Market. 

Nawab Abdool Qhuiiee Meea Khan promised the 
gift of a sum of money for the erection of a water 
fountain and troughs in commemoration of the 
visit of the Prince of Wales. 

The Municipality set up two water troughs which 
were largely used. 

Upwards of 100 horses suffering from glanders and 
farcy had been destroyed to prevent the spread of 
infectious diseases so fatal to man and beast. 
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The necessity of a truck or ambulance for dis- 
abled animals was considered necessary, and sub- 
scriptions in aid of the object were invited. The 
cost of a truck was estimated at 700 rupees. 

Seeing the good-will of the Calcutta Society, tlie 
humane gentlemen of Bombay applied for inform- 
ation and established a Society of ils kind in that 
city. A similar Society sprung up in Rangoon. 
Applications from Dacca and other parts have en- 
couraged the hope that similar Societies will be 
multiplied in India. 

The districts, where Act I (B.C.) of 1869 has been 
extended, are Hooghly, Purneah and Rajshahye, 
and Acts I and III (B.C.) of 1869 have been ex- 
tended to Howrah, Rajshahye, Pubna, Daijeeling, 
Patna, 24-Pergannahs and Nuddea. 

Colesworbhy Grant was in a state of great anxiety 
as long as the above Bills were not passed into law, 
and he rendered the writer his most valuable assist- 
ance in having this accomplished. His communi- 
cations were incessant and were received even while 
the writer was in the Council Chamber. 

At the annual meeting held on the 19th Decem- 
ber 1876, the Hon^ble Mr. Justice Markby, then 
President, presided, and among the resolutions pass- 
ed at that meeting the following was one 
“ That the warmest acknowledgments of the meet- 
ing are due to Mr. Colesworthy Grant, tlie Honorary 
iSecretary, for his most valuable and indefatigably 
zealous services to the Society since its formation. 
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The ventilatien of the question of water troughs 
touched the feelings of the Bara Bazar merchants 
and resulted in Annundjee Bugonatbjee who aided 
the Society very greatly, collecting above Rs. 700. 

The next Report was from 1876 to 1878. 

During this period the convictions were 3,088, of 
which 985 were for horses, and 2,095 for draught 
cattle. 

Sixty-four animals suffering from glanders and 
infectious diseases were destroyed. 

It was ascertained that in 1875-76, there were not 
more than 6,076 bullock-carts in the city, and 3,540 
hackney carriages. There are now 10,066 of the 
former, and 4,309 of the latter. 

On the ICth June 1877 the Lieutenant-Governor 
passed the following order in respect of a petition 
on the subject of overloading. 

“ Ordered that the petitioner be informed that the 
Commissioner of Police has directed the Inspectors 
and Native oflScers to prosecute all cases in which 
bullock-carts are found carrying more than 20 
maunds, and that the Honorary Secretary to the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has 
been requested to co-operate with the Police in 
checking the evil complained of.” 

In pursuance of this order Mr. C. T. Metcalfe, the 
Officiating Commissioner of Police, issued the follow- 
ing Notification 
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Police Notification. 

“ The public are requested to take notice that in 
order to put a stop to the common practice of over- 
loading hackeries, the Police have received orders to 
prosecute, under Section 2, Act I of 1869 B.O., 
persons overloading bullock-carts or causing them to 
be overladen. 

“Under ordinary circumstances any load over 20 
maunds will be considered to be excessive, but less 
than this will render cart-men liable to the penalties 
provided by law if their bullocks are weak or sickly. 

“C.T. METCALFE, 

Offg. Commissioner of Police.” 

The Magistrates of Calcutta began to punish the 
offence of carrying poultry slung by the legs with 
their legs downwards. 

Besides the help received through Annundjee 
Eugonathjee, Sewbux Qoindka collected £s. 265 
for the erection of water troughs. 

About Rs. 550 were subscribed for the ambulance. 

Two new Societies were formed — one in Madras and 
one in Bangalore. 

The next Report was for 1878. 

During that year the number of convictions for 
horses was 853 and for bullocks 1,64<9. Cases of 
cruelty to fowls were twenty. 

The “ great German Imperial Covenant for pro- 
tection to animals'' was received by the Calcutta 
Society, and those who were friendly to the cause 
were invited to sign this pledge. 
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The subjects which engaged the attention of the 
Committee were overloading^ buffaloe, collars, and 
hearing rein. 

The general meeting of the Society was held at 
the Metcalfe Hall on the 27th June 1879. 

The Hon ble Justice J. Sewell White^ then Presi- 
dent, presided. 

There were several speakers. Baboo Peary Chand 
Mittra spoke as follows : — 

At our first meeting, at which the Society was 
formed, Mrj, Storrow presided, and the Venerable 
Archdeacon Pratt, who became our first President, 
the Rev. Dr. Alexander Duff, and several other 
gentlemen of influence, were present. The object 
of the Society was, and is, purely moral, while the 
means used are penal j for when we found that the 
brute creation in this metropolis and the suburbs 
was subject to so much ill-treatment and cruelty 
from thoughtlessness and greed on the part of those 
who were instrumental in perpetrating such bruta- 
lity, the employment of mere moral or educational 
means in the first instance was found inadequate 
and quite out of the question. We were therefore 
obliged to have recourse to penal measures. It 
will appear from our Reports that the effect of these 
penal measures has been marked, and 1 verily 
believe that with the increase of prosecution and 
conviction, the educational efficiency of such penal 
means will be further proved. I confess I was not 
sanguine ^s to the success of the Society when it 
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was first established. It was the first Society of 
the kind in India, and was not generally appre- 
ciated. I found we bad many difficulties to en- 
counter, but relying on the sacredness of the cause, 
we were not discouraged. Cousin, a French philo- 
sopher, says, that God Almighty sends special 
agents for special purposes. As time rolled on, I 
found that the real strength and life of the Society 
was my esteemed friend Mr. Colesworthy Grant, 
who, combining an ardent desire to carry out the 
object of the Society, with a high culture, indefati- 
gable assiduity, and clear judgment, has excellently 
performed the duties of Honorary Secretary, to 
which I attribute the present position of the Society. 
Our income has not been large, but Mr. Grant’s 
great regard to economy, looking upon every pice 
as a sacred trust, and saving the Society the expence 
of an office by allowing all the business to be done 
at his own house, are benefits for which the Com- 
mittee will be ever grateful to him. All that Mr. 
Colesworthy Grant has dane, shewing thorough 
self-abnegation, has proceeded from an exemplary 
piety, drawing inspiration from the Great Spiritual 
Power which he has brought to bear on this work 
of love. 

“ Now that the Society is in a progressive state, I 
call upon all classes of the community to increase its 
strength by rendering to it their aid. We are all 
agreed that the work of the Society is the work of 
humanity — the work of God. Whether we are 
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Hindoos, Mussulmans, Budhists, Jains, Christians 
or Jews, we are all agreed that we owe a duty to 
God by eradicating ail cruelty to the dumb creation, 
and that by practising and diffusing humanity, we 
should humbly carry out the will of God. I trust, 
therefore, that this appeal will not be in vain, and 
those who sympathise with us will stretch forth 
their helping hands.” 

The President said, that it gave him very 
great pleasure to move the resolution he had 
in his hand. Mr. Colesworthy Grant had been 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer of the Society 
from ,the date of its establisliment, seventeen 
years ago, and had transacted its business with 
unwearied zeal and devotion until his long con- 
tinued and lamented illness had compelled him 
to transfer a portion of his duties to his brother, the 
present Officiating Honorary Secretary, to whom the 
Society was nauch indebted for undertaking tiie 
same. During tl)ose 17 years, Mr. C. Grant had 
employed his time, his talents, and professional 
attainments in tho service of the Society with such 
singleness of purpose and undaunted perseverance 
as those only could exhibit who strongly and deeply 
loved the cause which the Society was founded to 
promote. In fact he had been the life and soul of 
the Institution ; and such success as it had achieved 
was principally due to his untiring efforts. He (the 
President) had recently read the memoirs* of a man 
* Biogra|>liical Sketch of David Hare by Peary Chanel Mifctra. 
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who gave his name to the street in which the pre- 
sent meeting was being held, and whose statue is to 
be found near the Presidency College — David Hare, 
That man was a remarkable instance of devotion to 
a noble object, and he (the President) thought that 
Mr. C. Grant might not unjustly be named in con- 
nexion with Hare. The objects that engrossed their 
lives were different, but the spirit of self-sacrifice 
that actuated their conduct was the same. 

The Report for 1879 was the last from the pen of 
Colesworthy Grant. 

The Report says — ^^But there is one thing always 
prominent and ever fresh, which it is the Com- 
mittee's pleasureable duty and privilege to gratefully 
acknowledge— the continued goodness of God in 
prospering the Society's labour, in strengthening its 
hope of continued and increased usefulness, and in 
opening the hearts of fresh and generous friends in 
atfording to its work the aid and encouragement of 
their pecuniary and moral-support.^' 

The total number of convictions was 2,465, and 
the number of animals relieved w'as 2,956. Of the 
above number, 819 referred to horses, and 1,590 to 
draught cattle. There were fifty-three cases of 
cruelty to poultry. The convictions of 1879 were 
larger than those of 1877 and 1878. 

The subjects treated of in the Report are water 
troughs^ ambulance, overloading, huffaloe collara, 
infectious diseases, edxtcation of the young, German 
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pledge, Aninal^e Friend Atmmack, bearing reim, 
blinkers, &e. 

Colesworthy Qrant^ at the request of the Yener- 
able Archdeacou Pratt, wrote a little work ou Hamaii* 
ity for boys and girls, but this had only a limited 
circulation. 

Holding as he did the office of Professor of Draw- 
ing at the Presidency College he had to perform 
arduous duties. The examining of a heap of exami- 
nation-papers devolved upon him, and this duty was 
discharged every year without any remuneration, 
and the many details connected with his office had 
latterly so increased as to leave him very little time 
for other business. Still he found time to attend to 
the work of the Society sacredly, and all the 
important suggestions and remedial measures ema- 
nated from him. All the forms of ciuelty which were 
brought to the notice of the Committee were the 
result of his enquiries, and any matter, however 
trivial, received his close attention. He was much 
esteemed by Sir Richard Temple, with whom he 
often took tea after his morning walk. He was 
often with Lord Northbrooke, and Miss Baring was 
for a brief period his drawing pupil. A more affection- 
ate brother it is difficult to find. Ho was not 
only affectionate to his brothers here and at home, 
but to his sisters, nephews and nieces. In prosperity 
and adversity, iu sorrow and joy, his sympathy 
with them was unchanged. When Cteorge Grant 
fetired making over his business to his sons and they 
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came to grief> Colesworthy used to remit money to 
George out of his small salary. He was so fond of 
this brother that on one occasion he remarked to 
the writer George's life is my life/^ Colesworthy 
Grant’s heart always overflowed with the milk of 
liuman nature. He had a native clerk who used 
to assist him in the business of the Society, but this 
clerk was very slow and often did his work unsatis- 
factorily. Instead of dismissing the man as most 
people would have done, he retained him as he was 
very poor and burdened with a large family, and did 
much of the work himself. As the Professor of 
Drawing in the Civil Engineering College, he was 
esteemed and loved by his pupils, who are now 
raising a mural tablet to his memory in token of 
their gratitude and great respect for him. 

Mr. Downing, the Principal of the Engineering 
College, Seebpore, writes as follows 

regret that I have not got leisure to enumerate 
the late Mr. Grant’s many good qualities, but they 
indeed are widely known. He was most conscien- 
tious and painstaking in the discharge of his duties, 
and endeared himself to students of every creed and 
color by his great kindliness of manners/^ 

Colesworthy Grant esteemed and loved his brother 
George so very much, because he approached him 
in unselfishness, in his unostentatious and deep 
felt love for mankind, and for the pious fervour of 
his heart. George Grant died at a good old age, and 
it was thought that his death would have convulsed 
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Coleswortby, hut when the writer visited him after 
George^s death, he found it on the contrary, and as 
Wordsworth beautifully describes it— 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.’' 

Colesworthy thought and felt that George^s death 
was a blessing to himself. 

For some time Colesworthy Grant was constantly 
ailing. He tried changes, but was so prostrated 
that the system did not benefit by nutritous food, 
regimen or change. But up to the last moment his 
soul was with God. 

On the 31st May 1880 he Was lively in the 
morning. Between 1 and 2 P.M., he became drowsy, 
and gradually began to sink. At S-40 P. M., he 
breathed his last. On the 1st June 1880 before the 
body was removed, the Rev. A. J. Bamford, Minis- 
ter of the Union Chapel, to which Coles worthy 
belonged, oifered a feeling prayer. The funeral 
was attended by the King of Burma, his queen, 
Mr. Justice White, and a large number of respect- 
able ladies and gentlemen. 

The following is the Discourse delivered hy the 
Rev. Alfred J, Bamford, B.A., in Union Chapel^ 
Calcutta, in reference to the death of Mr. Coles- 
tool thy Grant, with the MS. of which the writer has 
been favored < 

Death is a solemn fact. It is full of terror to 
the man whose life is bounded by the present. 
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That such a man may live cheerfully is due to 
his shutting his eyes to the inevitability of death ; 
as far as it is realised, it is a source of fear. Men 
who can jest about death when in health, who can 
talk lightly of the death of others, carefully avoid 
the subject when they lie on the bed of sickness if 
there sefem any probability of the sickness proving 
mortal ; it is felt to be too awful to be referred to 
then. 

It is useless to attempt to regard death as an 
occurrence of trifling significance, as of no moment. 
But many are able to regard it with equanimity, 
some even with exultation. Yes, but this is by 
significance being added to their life. The ** strong 
man is armed and cannot be regarded a weakling, 
but there is a stronger. In one whose only thought 
of life is concerned with the present, death is the 
destruction of joy and the extinction of hope; but 
for a man who interprets life by the light of God's 
revelation, death is robbed of its sting, and becomes 
the supreme moment of joy and the consummation 
of hope. There may be no exaltation in the 
thought of being conquered by death, but few things 
to my mind bring out into bolder relief the nobility 
of human nature than the thought of its fighting 
the great enemy without defeat. When I see a dead 
body, even of some poor characterless, common- 
place man, I can no longer despise him who once 
informed it. I must think of him now as ennobled, 
a holy sanctity is upon him, the life he lives now is 
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as a banner wliicli he has borne through the battle- 
field, tattered and torn it may be, but he holds it 
still, and his present possession testifies the defeat of 
the foe that would have wrested it from him. A 
glory so great as to seem almost unreal surrounds 
the dead, and the difficulty is to conceive of our- 
selves as to pass through the same experience, to 
share the same triumphs, they and we by this fact 
of death seem made so totally unlike. 

Many a moral lesson has been drawn from 
the tomb. We have been urged to look at the 
decay, then to think of ourselves, full of the 
flash of life» as to be subject to the same corrup- 
tion. Hamlet takes Yorick^s skull, at which 
his gorge rises,^’ and moralises on it — ‘^Now get 
you to my lady’s chamber, and tell her, let her 
paint an inch thick, to this favour she must come/’ 
But not thus am I tempted to indulge my thoughts ; 
the body is not tlie man, he himself does not “come 
to this favour:” his body was much to him once, 
and that death may win it from him implies the 
severity of the conflict, but also the greatness of 
him who can engage in it. That when death is 
conquered, the victor can cast the body aside, can 
leave it as a trophy in the hands of a defeated foe, 
tells of the intensity and the purity of the life, 
which this body, valued, cared-for as it once was, is 
not deemed worthy to inherit. The discarding of 
the body, what a change it implies ! what exaltation 
it indicates ! Think of the multifarious industries 
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of life, how they are called into being by the tem- 
porary necessities of the body. Without the body 
there would be no need for any of the varied labours 
of agriculture, for any of the cares of the pastoral 
life, no need for the manufacture of textile fabrics, 
or for the intricate machines invented for the 
more effective performance of these many labours. 
Even such industries as wait upon the more intel- 
lectual of our activities — printing, book-binding, 
music, sculpture, painting — minister to the mind 
through the av’^enues of the bodily senses. Though 
the gratifications to which these served are more 
fuljy enjoyed by our departed friends, now than then, 
these means are no longer necessary to their attain- 
ment. What a wondrous life they must live that all 
these things may be cast aside as the toys of a for- 
saken childhood ! Think of yourselves, friends, as 
surely advancing to the same stage, not to the 
corruption of the corpse, but to the strength and 
purity of the spirit which may cast that corruption 
away. 

Life is solemn regarded thus, very solemn. And 
death by being made less is made greater. You 
rob it of its terror and power as an independent 
sovereign, but you make it the servant that ushers 
you into a presence more mighty. Eightly, rever- 
ently understood, the mystery of life, the burden of 
existence presses so heavily, that, with all solemnity, 
we ask— ^ Who is sufiicient for these things ? Oh I 
that I should have life committed unto me, a gift of 


o 
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such awful xuoment I" Let me think of myself as an 
imperishable being in a perishing world, associated 
with corruption yet incorruptible, in a world that is 
tottering to its doom, myself, my fellow-man, and 
my God, all that shall remain. The crash of uni- 
versal ruin would not affect me much if I were to 
perish in it, but — most solemn thought — I survive 
it ! What shall I then be, I, whose life has hitherto 
been so largely moulded by things that shall have 
then passed away ? What shall I do in those 
altered conditions ? And in view of this, my ulti- 
mate survival, what manner of man ought I to be 
even now ? There is much comfort, all comfort, in 
the thought — we shall not hereafter have to enter 
into relation with an entirely new condition, for 
over all and above all then there will be the Ever- 
lasting God, and over all and above all noxc there is 
the Everlasting God. 

“ I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 

Assured alone thal life and death 
His mercy underlies. 

And if my heart and flesh are weak 
To bear an untried pain, 

The bruised reed He will not break, 

But strengthen and sustain. 

No offering of my own I have, 

Nor works my faith to prove ; 

I can but give the gifts He gave 
And plead His love for love. 

And so beside the silent sea 
1 wait the muflled oar, 

No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 
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1 know not where His islands lift 
There fronded palms in air ; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 

O brothers, if ray faith is vain, 

If hopes like these betray, 

Pray for me that my feet may gain 
The sure and safer way. 

And Thou, O Lord, by Whom are seen 
Thy creatures as they be, 

For^five me if too close I lean 
My human heart on Thee.'* 

Yes, think of life as solemnly as you will, fathom 
something of the depths of its mystery, let the heart 
open to a sense of its momentous meaning, its awful 
sanctity, but be not terrified, be not fearful ; in the 
heated furnace of life and death is One like unto 
the Son of God, J esus, the Christ. Through Him 
we have fellowship with the Father, where we are 
God will be— God the mighty, God the tender, 
God the just, God the merciful. This has been the 
joy of the church since it was founded, we shall all— 
the dead in Christ and those that are alive — “ ever 
be with the Lord.*' “ Wherefore comfort one another 
with these words.'^ 

These are thoughts which would be appropriate 
in Christian minds at any time, but they are sug- 
gested to us this evening by our recent loss. Cal- 
cutta has lost a citizen, and this Church has lost a 
church-member who will be sorely missed. Yet we 
would not think of him and of his work as of a 
dream that is past. The close of one of the chap- 
ters of his life may have come, but his life is not 
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closed, he lives still, aud, with the solemn tone of 
the eternal life, yet speaketh. 

I have no intention of giving you a long biogra- 
phical account of Mr, Colesworthy Grant, but I 
wish to say a few words of him as I knew him — an 
invalid, delicate, yet possessing a clear mind, a 
warm heart. I have not known him long, but there 
are few men to whom in so short a time I could 
have gained the access of the almost intimate 
friendship I enjoyed with him. If I was unac- 
quainted with the past, I have had the joy of 
seeing the rich possession of the lessons it had 
taught. And when I think of him as 1 knew him, 
I feel his life was one continued heeding of the 
injunction Trust in the Lord and do good.*^ He 
was a thoughtful man — not a theologian, yet one who 
pondered the questions with which theology is con- 
cerned, a man not unacquainted with the diffi- 
culties of the modern intellect, profoundly moved 
by the problems of social science, conscious of the 
solemnity of this many-sided life of ours, and the 
conclusion of all for him was — Trust in the Lord 
and do good.'/ He had joy in the thought that all 
things were plain before His eyes, that the highest 
destiny of the human race could not appal Him with 
its greatness, nor could the tangled skein of human 
life perplex Him with its confusion. His faith in 
God was earnest and hopeful, his love to God, pure 
and childlike ; he rejoiced to live in the presence of 
God, to feel that there was nothing between « 
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Speaking to me some time back ia anticipation of 
his death, as he not unfrequently did, he said— 
‘‘ When I die, I want to be able to say ‘ not a 
cloud/ These were the dying words of a sister 
whose piety had been largely the nurse of his own, 
and he felt that they just expressed the trust iu 
God he then had, but which, he feared, might, under 
the influence of a fatal disease, or ia the pain of 
dying, temporarily fail. 

But that for which Mr. Colesworthy Grant is best 
known iu Calcutta is his noble work in connection 
with the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, You do not need that I should tell you 
how from the beginning he had been the soul of 
that useful Society. Fret not thyself because of 
evil-doers/^ says David. Iu one sense Mr, Grant did 
fret himself because of evil-doers, yet was he at one 
with the Psalmist. If he could not treat the evil- 
doing that lie saw with indifference, if he could 
not pass it by without notice as thougli it troubled 
him not, he was never tormented by despair in its 
presence, he never felt that the world was so given 
over to evil that goodness was a hopeless dream. 
He always felt that God was good, and that, there- 
fore, goodness must conquer. He had the calm 
courage — and not a little was required — to found 
here in Calcutta a Society that should attack the 
dire cruelty then even more rampant than now. 
That Society numbers on its committee not only 
men of different Christian denominations but 
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adherents of different religious systems ; Mr, Qrant^ 
however, never made it a secret that it was by 
Christian zeal that he was prompted to the work. 
He regarded it as a religious duty. It was God's 
call to him as a Christian. I have often from this 
pulpit insisted on it that every Church-member 
should do some Christian work. From looking over 
the old reports of the Church I find that Mr. Grant 
has been asked once and again to accept the office 
of Manager in the Church, but has always declined. 
Yet, though there was no official connection between 
the two, he truly served the Church, or at least the 
Church’s Head — a more important matter — by what 
he did in this Society. Both Church and Society 
are trusting in God and doing good ; and this 
Church may well accept the humane labours of this 
one of her members as being inspired by her wor- 
ship and teaching, and as being one form of the 
expression of her faith. When we consider the op- 
position that, especially in the earliest years, Mi\ 
Grant had to meet from evil-doers, from the indif- 
ferent, and from many who would resent either de- 
signation, we must admit that nothing short of a 
strong faith in God could have carried him through 
his task. Once, I believe, all the bullock-cart 
drivers struck as a result of his interference, and 
there seemed a risk of all the business interests of 
Calcutta regarding him as an enemy. But, to the 
honour of the merchants of Calcutta be it said, they 
let humtoity stand before convenience, and, with a 
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good grace, bore the inconvenience and loss, which 
must have been considerable, till the strike came to 
an end. At first our friend was asked to withdraw 
the action which had led to the strike ; it was a 
temptation to compromise, but he answered that he 
did not see how he could act otherwise, except by 
a sacrifice of humanity such as he was not prepared 
to make. He faced the difficulty, he trusted in 
God, he did good, and even men whose business was 
brought to a temporary stand-still honoured his 
humanity, honoured his faith in God, and proved 
themselves worthy of the faith he shewed in the 
God-inspiration in them. 

And now, friends, he has gone from us. The more 
we think of what he did, the more we are led to 
ask ‘ Who will do it now V It is not too much to 
say that he has been the Society. There are a 
number of gentlemen on the Committee all taking 
a deep interest in its work, but they would all say 
that the work has not been done by them, but by 
him, and I am in a position to say that he did it 
as a Christian man, who felt the call of God, who felt 
the burden of the Lord upon him. 

I appeal to you this evening, standing as it were 
by the grave of the dead ; whether * it bo in this 
Society, or in any other Divinely-inspired service, 
there is to-day a call to us to serve God. The years 
take from our earthly vision, the friends of our 
homes, the labourers of God^s vineyard, but God 
Himself remains, calling us to do good trusting in 
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Him. By the life and example of such men as 
Colesworthy Grant He calls ns, and by their death 
in the midst of their earthly labours, He bids us re- 
member that the time is short. 


In Memoriam. 

Mr. Colesworthy Grant was born in London on 
the 25th October 1813, and died hero on the 31st 
May 1880. 

Immediately after Colesworthy Grant’s deaths Mr. 
A. H. B., an old member of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty of Animals, wrote the follow- 
ing feeling notice which appeared in the English^ 
man : — 

On Monday last, there passed away from onr 
midst one of the oldest and most respected of our 
fellow-citizens, Mr. Colesworthy ^Grant, late the 
Professor of Drawing in the Presidency College, and 
Honorary Secretary to the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. Though mucli, and 
deservedly, appreciated in his former and official 
capacity, it was in the latter that he was best 
known and esteemed. 

Mr. Grant liAS been a steady resident of Calcutta 
•with occasional short absences, for half a century. 
Though naturally delicate in body, but of a most 
active fand energetic mind, which has been 
sedulously employed, all these years, in the land of 
his adoptio^j for the benefit of his fellow-men and 
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of the brute creation. It is twenty years since he 
originated the Society for ameliorating the condition 
of animals in this city; and he was till within 
the last few months the leading spirit in its 
operations, to which he devoted untiringly his pen 
and pencil. He was, in fact, an enthusiast in the 
cause. Those of our readers who remember Cal- 
cutta in the olden times, must have observed, 
(though there is yet undoubtedly considerable room 
for improvement) a marked change for the better 
in the treatment of our domestic animals. 

All those who had the privilege of Mr. Grant^s 
acquaintance, and especially those who were hon- 
oured with his friendship, must have been struck 
with the spirit of self-abnegation, which so strongly 
marked his character, while his unassuming man- 
ners, and kindliness of disposition, endeared him 
to all with whom he came in contact. Though he 
had wellnigh attained the allotted span of life, his 
loss will not be the less acutely felt by his relatives 
and friends, while for the Society to which he was 
so much attached, it will indeed be diflScult to find 
a successor to fill the vacancy caused by his demise. 

To such a man the words are most applicable — 

Green grow the turf above thee, 

Friend of my earliest days, 

None knew thee but to love thee, 

None saw thee but to praise.” 

In the Report of Public Instruction we find men- 
tion of the College of Civil Engineering, In 1864-65, 
the Institution was abolished. The classes were 
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transferred to tlie Presidency College, of wliicli they 
formed a separate department. Mr. Grant was then 
a teacher of Drawing. 

He rose to the rank of the Professorship of Draw- 
ing. 

Colesworthy Grant had a vivid conviction of the im- 
mortality of the soul and of its progression in the next 
world. He was not only devout at all times, but was 
full of self-abnegation and unselfishness.His love to his 
mother, his brothers and sisters, is shown in his differ- 
ent works, and his heart was full of filial and fratern- 
al feelings. His fatherly affection to his students, 
his kindness to his servants, his ardent desire to 
ameliorate the condition of the poor pupils forming 
the drawing class of the Mechanics* Institution, 
his uniform desire to serve any one whom he could 
possibly serve, and his warm and persistent advocacy 
for the suffering and helpless animals, clearly show 
that he lived for the next and not for this world, and 
that he was realizing the second birth or the spiri- 
tual life so eloquently taught by Christ.* 

There is a memorable passage in the Coming 
Race'* of Lord Ly tton. 

“ Our notion is that the more we can assimilate 
life to the existence which our noblest ideas can 
conceive to be that of spirits.on the other side of the 
grave, why the more we approximate to a divine 


* ** Veri^, verily, I say uuto thee, except a man be bom again, he 

eaxmot see ‘the kingdom of heaven.” — B iblis. 
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happiness here, and the more easily we glide into 
the conditions of being hereafter/^ 

At the Annual Meeting of the Society held on 
the 3rd July 1880, the President proposed that 
this meeting records with sorrow its deep sense of 
the immeasureable loss which the Society has 
sustained from the death of its Honorary Secre- 
tary Mr. Colesworthy Grant, to whose rare zeal, 
untiring energy and disinterested exertions are 
mainly due the successful establishment and con- 
tinual existence of the Society, and who, from its 
formation in March 1862, until his lamented death 
in May 1880, gratuitously filled the post of Secre- 
tary with conspicuous ability and devotion to his 
work. And this meeting in recognition of Mr. 
Grant’s great services in suppressing cruelty to 
animals and in promoting their more humane treat- 
ment, resolve that a suitable Drinking Fountain 
for Animals shall be erected to his memory out of 
funds to be raised by private subscription. 

The President commenced by saying that when 
he returned to Calcutta in November last, he was 
the bearer to Mr. Colesworthy Grant of the Honor- 
ary Diploma of the Royal Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, which was given for his 
increased devotion in the cause of humanity. This 
was the second diploma of which Mr. Grant was 
the recipient. It was signed by the Presidents of 
the Home Society, the Venerable Earl of Harrowby, 
and that noble lady, who^ before she was raised to 
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the Peerage by Her Gracious Sovereign, was for 
her conspicuous benevolence and numerous good 
works already in the estimation of all humane 
people, a Peeress in her own right. That diploma 
was privately presented to Mr. Grant last Novem- 
ber, but it was intended in accordance with the 
wishes of the Royal Society to make a formal and 
public presentation at the present meeting, but 
that intention had been frustrated by Mr. Grant's 
lamented death. 

The President then read to tlie meeting a letter, 
which accompanied the Honorary Diploma, and was 
written by Mr. Colam, the energetic and widely 
known Secretary of the parent Society ; and pro- 
ceeded to say that high as w'as the eulogy contained 
in that letter, it was every word of it deserved. 
It was diflScult to exaggerate the rare merit of Mr. 
Grant in connexion with the Society. Those only 
who knew Calcutta intimately, could fully appre- 
ciate the difficulty of establishing, and the still 
greater diflSculty of working and efficiently maintain- 
ing a society such as theirs. Mr. Grant, without the 
accessories of rank or wealth or high official position, 
but simply by the self-sustaining force of his own 
wide sympathies, and by his steady and well direct- 
ed energy of purpose, surmounted all those diffi- 
culties. From the commencement of the Society 
in 1863 until his strength was prostrated by the 
illness which terminated in his death in May 1880, 
Mr. Grant, as Honorary Secretaiy, gratuitously 
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conducted its affairs with admirable zeal, skill, tem- 
per, and disinterestedoess. During that period he 
was in truth the life and soul of the Society— ‘the 
main-spring of its movements. 

The President then gave a brief sketch of Mr. 
Grant s career in Calcutta which commenced in 
1832, first as an artist, then as an author, and sub^ 
sequently Drawing Master in the Engineering 
College at Howrah, and finally as Professor of Draw- 
ing in the Presidency College, from which post he 
retired upon a pension only a month before his 
death. 

The President proceeded to say, that early in his 
career Mr. Grant's attention was directed to the 
cruel and needless sufferings inflicted upon the 
draught cattle of this city ; that although he had 
often addressed letters on the subject to the news- 
papers, and had always received the support of the 
press, it was not till 13 years after he had first 
tried to arouse public attention, that he succeeded 
in inducing some influential gentlemen to unite 
with him in founding the present Society. It was 
established on the 19th March 1862, under the 
patronage of Lord Elgin and the presidentship of 
the Venerable Archdeacon Pratt. Amongst the 
Members of the Committee were Dr. Duff, the Rev. 
E. Storrow and Dr. Mouat, and two gentlemen, 
their Officiating Honorary Secretary and Mr. 
Manickjee Rustomjee, who had never failed from 
that time down to the present to bestow their 


n 
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valuable time and services in promoting the objects 
of the Society. When Mr. Grant achieved that suc- 
cess, he was a Government servant on the modest 
salary of Rs. 200 a month, and his pay in his later 
appointments did not exceed Rs. 460 or 600 a 
month. Mr. Grant as Honorary Secretary had 
been indefatigable in his endeavours to place the 
Society on a sound footing, and to make it an 
efficient instrument in repressing cruelty and pro- 
moting the growth of humanity. His time, his 
resources and his talents as an artist and waiter 
were freely and ungrudgingly employed in the W'ork 
of the Society. He wrote its Annual Reports, 
which are well worth the perusal of those who 
take an interest in the subject. He drew up the 
various notices and handbills which were issued 
to warn offenders, both those prior to commencing 
prosecutions and those subsequent to convictions 
obtained. He penned a pamphlet entitled ‘Cruelty^ 
addressed to children with the object of interesting 
them in the protection of animals, and used his 
best efforts to induce schoolmasters and teachers 
to inculcate humanity. He superintended the 
entire work of the Agents of the Society, kept the 
records of the prosecutions on the model furnished 
by the Parent Society, and in all important prosecu- 
tions personally attended at the Magistrate’s Court. 
His skilful pencil was liberally employed in devising 
and delineating improvements in draught harness, 
ambulances, water-troughs and fowl baskets. He 



unwearied in his efforts to procure the support 
of influential persons in the work which was 
nearest and dearest to his heart, the amelioration 
of the condition of the animal slares of man. 

Until within the last few years, when his life was 
threatened with the disease which ultimately 
proved fatal, he was also the Honorary Treasurer 
of the Society. During that time he had almost 
uncontrolled possession of its funds, but not a 
rupee was knowingly wasted, not a rupee diverted 
from the objects of the Society, not a rupee appro- 
priated even to the legitimate purpose of paying 
office-rent. Mr. Grant not only gave his services 
gratuitously to the Society, but gratuitously allowed 
his house to be used as its office. The statement, 
which the President had just made of the services 
of Mr. Grant and of the noble and unselfish spirit 
which actuated Mr. Grant in rendering those ser- 
vices, must convince all of the immense loss which 
the Society had snstained by his death. In fact, 
the magnitude of the loss could scarcely be exag- 
gerated. Ought the memory of such a man to be 
allowed to pass away without some recognition,— 
something which should be a tribute to his worth, — 
which should evince the gratitude which they felt 
for the work that he had accomplished, — and which 
might be a stimulus to others to follow his bright 
example ? If they were of opinion that he desired 
some memorial, what should that memorial be ? 
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The President then stated tliat the Committee 
on debating the matter, thought that the most fit- 
ting memorial would be the erection, in some con- 
spicuous part of the city, of a Drinking Fountain 
for animals. Water-troughs were much needed for 
the use of the poor bullocks and horses which toil in 
Calcutta iu the heat of the sun ; and the erection 
of a sufficient number of water-troughs was an 
object in which Mr. Grant in his lifetime took a 
very active interest. If, therefore, the meeting 
agreed with the Committee, that might be the form 
of the memorial. The money of the Society, how- 
ever, could not be applied to the erection of the 
memorial. The necessary funds most be raised by 
private subscription, and he trusted that subscrib- 
ers would be found not only amongst the Members 
of the Society, but also amongst the general public, 
for Mr. Grant was a man of whom his fellow- towns- 
men might justly feel proud. 

The Bey. Alfred J. Bamford seconded the Be- 
solution 

I consider it a privilege to have been asked to 
second this resolution, a sad privilege, but apiivilege 
notwithstanding, for no words can adequately con- 
vey my veneration for Mr. Coleswortby Grant. 

Of his work, so much of it done before I knew 
him, I feel it would be almost an impertinence 
for me to speak. His work speaks for itself. But 
there is one thing I would like to say a word, upon 
which I am probably as well able to speak 
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a3 any one here, and that is his motive. I have, 
the honor to be the Minister, of the Church, of which . 
Mr. Grant was a Member. When I came to Cal- 
cutta he was, I think, the first person I called upon, 
and between us there sprang up a friendship which, 
considering the shortness of the time we knew each 
other, might almost be called intimate. Be was 
accustomed to speak to me very freely on those 
subjects which perhaps most of us find it most diffi- 
cult to speak freely upon, I do not propose to 
speak of these matters here, but this I think it 
well to tell the meeting that the noble work that 
this Society has seen had its soutce in the godliness 
of their late Secretary. He has often told me, 
"Mr. Bamford, I consider every Christian man 
ought to be doing something for his Master, and 
my work in connection with the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals is my work for 
Him — I feel called by God to do it, it is my reli- 
gious duty, and I should be guilty before Him if I 
neglected it,” • 

In this is the present hope of the Society, and has 
been said, and without exaggeration, so indefatig-, 
able and earnest were his labours, that Grant 
was this, Society, and we are tempted to ask wherci 
shall we find a successor .? We may think of this, 
Mr. Grant’s service was as valuable as it wasi 
because he worked under a sense of responsibility 
to his God, because he felt that God had caUed. hiiqj 
to it; and tliat which God has done pnoe mpy .b^ 
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done again. Those who most fully recognise how 
unrivalled Mr. Grant’s service has been may yet 
be able under the same inspiration, to follow 
worthily in his footsteps, so that, notwithstanding 
our loss, tlie course of the Society may receive no 
check. 

Baboo Peary Chand Mittra rose and spoke as 
follows 

Hon’ble Sir, Ladies and Gentlemen, — ^As I 
happen to be the oldest Member of the Society, and 
as it is necessary that on the Resolution before the 
meeting so ably and eloquently moved by the Hon^ble 
Justice White, there should be an expression 
of native opinion, I feel called upon to address a 
few words. In 1839» I first knew Mr. Colesworthy 
Grant— I had the pleasure of knowing his brother 
George, and I found that he was a gentleman of 
high religious culture. But the more I became 
ultimately acquainted with Colesvvorthy Grant, 
the more I admired his excellencies. Psychology 
has been my favourite study for many years, I dis- 
covered that Colesworthy Grant was full of self* 
abnegation. He was the Joint Secretary of the 
Mechanics Institute established for the purpose of 
ameliorating the condition of certain classes of the 
community. Actuated by a desire of serving his 
fellowmen, Coleswortby Grant devoted several hours 
twice or three times a week to teaching drawing to 
one or ttvo classes established in connection with 
the Mechanics Institute. In 1862, he established 
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this Society of which he was the Honorary Secretary. 
His most valuable services which have resulted in the 
Society reaching its present position have already 
been expatiated upon by the Honorable President. 
Colesworthy Grant lived to extend the kingdom of 
God. Every breath he breathed, every thought 
that rose in his mind, every act that he did, was 
pure and holy. True to the teaching of bis 
Master — Seek ye first the kingdom of God/’ he 
lived to realize it in his thoughts, aspirations and 
deeds,— with him it was a religion of every-day 
life. He worshipped God not in word but in truth 
and spirit — in self-abnegation, self-surrender and 
devotion of self to the Almighty Father. He lived 
not for himself but for his fellowmen — for the brute 
creation, identifying himself with their comfort and 
happiness. Ttet us venerate the memory of such 
a saintly man. 

Before the close of the Proceedings the President 
formally presented the Diploma of the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals to the 
Officiating Honorary Secretary in order to be by 
him delivered to Mr. H. N. P. Grant, the brother 
and personal representative of the late Mr. Coles- 
worthy Grant. 

The following is a copy of the letter of Mr. Colam 
which accompanied the Diploma 
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Boyal Society for ihi Prevention of Cruelty to Animalt. 

Institution Building* 

105, Jermyn Street^ St James% London^ S* TT., Get 20^ 
1879. 

To J, Swell White, Esq., 

President, Calcutta Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. 

Dear Sir, 

This Society desires to avail itself of the occasion 
of your visit to London in order to obtain your 
assistance as President of the Calcutta Society in 
the presentation to Mr. Colesworthy Grant of its 
diploma, given rarely and only to persons who have 
distinguished themselves by eminent services in our 
great cause. 

I am desired to say that the Committee have the 
greatest possible pleasure in thus expressing their 
sense of Mr. Grant*s untiring zeal and devotion for 
the welfare of animals. The Committee remember 
the many years during which he has used his own 
personal influence and his time in the promotion of 
our principles, and that he is in fact the founder 
of the Calcutta Society, for which he has acted as 
Secretary ever since the establishment of the Asso^ 
ciation* All the good which has already accrued, 
ftnd that which will undoubtedly accrue during 
succeeding generations, may fairly be traced to thiO 
first and difficult task accomplished by Mr. Grant, 
vicn aw^ening in the minds of Europeans and Na- 
tives a desire to protect animals from cruelty. 
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Persoually I may add that it also gives me un« 
bounded satisfaction to take part in this matterj 
Mr. Grant havings in the first instance, commnni* 
cated with me on the desirability of founding the 
Calcutta Society, and having from that period to 
the present not only pursued his object with unde- 
viatiog energy, but has continued in amicable rela- 
tions with this Society. 

I trust you will find an opportunity of presenting 
the diploma formally in the presence of the Society 
on your return to India, 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient faithful Servant, 

J, Col AM, 
Secretary, 

The Officiating Honorary Secretary received the 
diploma on behalf of H, N. P. Grant, tendering his 
grateful thanks for the honor. 

That the Society of which Colesworthy Grant is 
the founder has already done much good no one 
can deny. The amount of cruelty in various 
shapes is much less than it was before the formation 
of the Society, but it is at the same time susceptible 
of great improvement. If in any country such a 
Society can meet with success, it is in India. In 
early ages, humanity to animals formed a part of 
the religion of the Arya race. The Rig Veda says 

Grant happiness to our bipeds and quadrupeds. 
May we with our kine and horses be exempted from 
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decrepitude ” The Sama Veda inculcates, — We 
should respect animals, for their imperfection is the 
work of superior wisdom that governs the world, and 
that wisdom ought to be respected in its minutest 
works. You shall not therefore, without necessity or 
for pleasure, kill animals which are like yourself of 
divine creation. You shall not torment them, you 
shall not afflict them, you shall not overwork 
them, you shall not abandon them in old age le- 
membering the services rendered you. Chandogya 
tTpanishad says ^‘Cattle and horses are said to be 
emblems of glory, so are elephants.” The love of 
animals is also expressed in the Swetaswatura 
Upauishad. Injure not our cows nor horses.” 
Menu legislated for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals. Beasts of burden oppressed by hunger or 
disease or having imperfect horns, eyes, or hoof or 
rugged tails are not to be used. He says those 
who seek the good of all sentient beings ** enjoy 
bliss without end.” 

During the Vedic period, animal food was in use, 
although the Yogis and meditative classes lived 
on fruits and herbs. During the post-Vedic period 
when Buddisim, Jainism and Vaishnuism prevailed, 
the number of vegetarians was larger, but humanity 
to anirmU was from the dawn of the Arya settle- 
ment the universal religion. It was the religion 
of the wise, ignorant, and of the high and low, and 
especially of the females who have at all times 
shown their practical recognition of it by their 
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daily acts, and who silently but effectually govern 
the public mind. The example of Ahelya By a, a 
Marhatta lady, who ruled for thirty years, will call 
forth the admiration of every one for her humanity 
to the brute creation. As humanity to animals is 
considered a passport to heaven, it is sacredly prac- 
tised by every sect. We have in this city Hindus of 
all classes and denominations. We have also Jains 
and Buddists, all firmly believing that it is a duty 
incumbent on us all to give no pain to a sentient 
being. All we have to do is to invite and attract 
the leading members of every class, and if we can 
make an impression on them, they are sure to 
accord their support and others will follow. The 
first thing to be done is the improvement of the 
Society’s financial position. The Society must be 
made the Society of the nation. We can then 
extend the field of operations. We can then not 
only increase the number of agents, but have a separ- 
ate department for the direction of our educational 
labours. The attention of Hindu daughters must 
be drawn to humanity as an enuobling exercise of 
the soul, that when mothers they may be able to 
exercise a healthy moral influence on the minds 
of their children from infancy. 

Ill my last Bengali work Adhatmika there is a 
chapter on the subject from which I subjoin a 
translation. 

In Benares Chunder Saikhur Baboo lived. 
He had a son and daughter. His wife used to talk 
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with them on religipii3 and moral subjects. She 
impressed on them pure reverence and love to God. 
She taught them to love man, to have enmity with 
no one, and if any one injured them, to forgive him. 
Jjove is a divine principle, Caro ought to be taken 
that its purity may not be alloyed and for the culti- 
vation of the love principle be merciful to the brute 
creation. In ancient India, humanity to the brute 
creation was practised in every possible way. It is 
taught in theSama Veda and Menu. Krishna him- 
self fed cattle and there are many who bestow 
every care on animals and birds, 

**Son . — In India there are some who eat animal 
food, others take sacrificed flesh. 

Moilter . — It is difficult to put a stop to the animal 
food. The Mussulmans, Europeans, &c., eat animal 
food without which they cannot live. Among the 
Hindus, Vaishnavas and other classes are vegetarians, 
so are the Buddhists and Jains who take their food 
before sunset lest they might take any animal- 
culsB with food or water. They take care of old 
animals and birds, and never kill any animals how- 
ever ferocious they may be nor do they kill mos- 
quitoes, gnats, &c., if they are bitten by them. 

“ Son * — Wonderful patience 1 no wonder that it 
should lead to the formation of virtuous characters. 

Mother , — All I wish to impress on you is that it 
is impossible to stop the consumption of animal food. 
But it; is of the highest importance to practise 
hainaiiity to the brute creation, because we cannot 
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approach God if we do not develope the prineiple 
of love. There are many who from greed, pleeetir^ or 
from brutal ignorance torture animale and birde. 
They are only thinking of this world, but not of the 
next. Brutality in any form keeps us in darkness. 
Humanity to the brute creation should be practised 
from childhood. 

Son.— Mother ! Have the animals and birds 
any thinking principle 1 

“ JlfoeA^r.— The general impression is that they 
possess instinct while we possess reason. The former 
is not susceptible of cultivation, but the latter is. 
But it has been found that animals and birds not 
only possess instinct but reason^ By the former 
they build nests, take care of the young ones, know 
where food and drink are to be found, and how to 
take care of themselves. But like human beings 
they show reason and moral qualities. There are 
numerous anecdotes illustrative of these truths. 

Daughter , — Have they meetings? 

Where one of them is in distress^ 
others ftght for him. They sometimes try , like 
the panchayet and punish the guilty bird. We had 
an impression that man could only be unselfish, but 
we have now facts to show that birds act unselfishly 
also. 

jS'on.—Are the animals and birds immortal? 

IfofAer.— Bishop Butler thinks that they 
Mary Somerville says Since the atoms of tn^^t 
are indestructible, as far as we know, it is di^cult 
« to believe that the spark which gives to their uiuo% 
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life, memory, affection, intelligence, and fidelity i» 
evanescent. 

I cannot believe that any creature was created 
for uncompensated misery ; it would be contrary to 
Qod^s mercy and justice. 

I am sincerely happy to find that I am not the 
only believer in the immortality of the lower 
animals/^ 

Robert Southey on the death of his spaniel says 
There is another world for all tha< live and move — 
a better one.” 

We require books in English and Bengali con- 
taining anecdotes of humanity and information on 
natural history and admonitions for love to the 
brute creation. 

The Drinking Fountain in commemoration of 
the memory of Oolesworthy Grant is to be shortly 
erected in Tank Square, but the more lasting monu- 
ment of his devotion to the cause of humanity 
is the Society of which ho was the Foundci, and his 
name will be remembered as long as humanity to 
the brute creation is practised in this city. Aufl 
that this excellent virtue emanating from the Div^ io 
Love may prosper in the laud among all classes, m 
the heartfelt prayer of the writer. 

GranVs bright eyes and sweetness of the soul can- 
not be forgotten by those who knew him, I con- 
clude in the words of a poet — 

**Thou art not gone, being gone, wherever thou art, 

Th^u leav^et in us thy watchful eyes, in us thy loving face/^ 

THE END. 

f 

Prinkd V i* (7. J5m ^ Prmp 249, 

V y Street. OaletLitet. 
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SHItttictKS 

ORIENTAL HEADS, 

BY 

COLESWORTHY GRANT. 

1 Tho Rev. Aratoon Avaz, Armenian Priest, 

2 Madoo Rao, a Malabar Pundit, 

S Soobadar Euseph Khan, a Pathan, 

4 Aq Ooriah Bearer Boy. 

5 Hajee Mirza Mohummud Mehdy, of Itfuhan. 

6 Baboo Gooroopersaud Bose, Bengal, 

7 Jugroop Geer, a Naga of Bqfpootana. 

8 Sheik Mohummud Sale, a Bassova A rah. 

9 Hafiz Amud Eubbeer, of RohUhund^ Ameen, Mohm* 

medan Muddrisa. 

10 Maharajah Kaleekrisua Bahadoor. 

1 1 Moghul Beg, Kirmanee, 

12 Syud Kuramut Ullee, Jaunpooree, 

13 Rustomjee Cowasjee, Esq., Parses Merchant, 

14 Baboo Taraoband Chukruburtee, Bengal, 

15 Rampersaud Doobe, Kunougeah Bramin. 

16 Sre Moheschunder, Brahmin Pundit, 

17 Shujaat Ullee, Christian Preacher of Luchnow, 

18 Moses Doweek Cohen, Chief Pinest of the IsraeliieSt 

19 Boodh Singh Akalee, a Seih of the Priesthood, 

20 Teloke Chund Sahoo, Marwaree Merchant, 

2 1 Baboo Chofcalal, Mvhagun of Bmares, 

22 A Group of Coolies. 

23 Meerza Ubdoor Ruzzak, Isfuhmm, 

24 Roogonatjee Monohurdos^ Ooofratee Merchant. 

25 The Rev. Ter David Maekertieh^ Armenian Vicar, 
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26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 


Bisonat, Supurrea Jogee of Delhie, 

Chiu Seen, Christian Convert of Canton. 

Banx Suiiaeo Singh, a Ifesein Majpoot 
r Kim Yoo ^ Javanese Women of the middle and 
I Sameera J lower classes. 

( Huboob Noorzyee, Ufghan. 1 Villagers of the Eel- 
sUkbur ) m « T. ( jaroe of the Valley 

t Babakhan j ^ ) of Herat 

r Amat ) Javanese of the lower orders. Natives 
I Mile / of Samarang. 

{ Fyz Mohummud, a Beloch i Mercenary Soldiers pf 
Ahmud, Tajik J Herat 

S Hukeem Mohummud Hoosein ) 

Meerza MoJiummud Ullee > Citizens of Herat. 
Nouroz Ullee ; 

Hurree I)4ss and Bunar D^ss, Ooriah Bearers. 
Kallooming Adrian D’Silva, Ceylonese. 

Arachee of //. M\ Gmnamon Gardens. 


36 Dost Mohummud Khan, XJmeer of Cahul^ 1840. 

37 Gholam Hyder Khan, Fourth son of Umeer ofCahid. 

38 Mohummud Ukhrum Khan, Third son of ditto. 

39 Ubdool Ghunuee Khan, Cousin and Confidential 

Adviser of D. M, Khan. 

40 Hindoo Girls, Bengal 

41 Coles, or Dhangurs. 

42 Thugs and Dacoits. 

43 Thug, Multhoo, Byragee Jogee. 

44 Habeeb Oola Khan, Elephant Merchant. 

45 Ooriah Bearer. 

46 Manuekjee Bustomjee, Esq. 

47 Jojed^iyan Missa, Pundit. 

48 Kanjeb, BhuUya Muhajm. 
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49 Parsee Priests. 

50 Sunyassee. 

51 Saleh Ezra Yashooa, Israelite. 

52 Uttum Sarup, Pundit. 

53 Soodeyal Missa and M. Khan, Sipaliees. 

54 Khoosyal Doobe, JSipahee, 

55 Eunjeer Singh, Soohadar, 2lst Regiment^ N. I, 

56 Eoshun Khan, ditto ^\st ditto. 

57 M. Nusseer Khan, Head Umeer of Sindh, 

58 M. M. Mohummud Khan, 2nd do, 

59 M. Sobhdar Khan, Zrd do, 

60 M. Mohummud Khan and Yax M. Khan, of Sindh, 

61 Burmese Prince and Princess (murdered in Bangoon). 

62 Moung Tau-L6, Talino. Formerly Governor of 

Balia ; latterly Magistrate of Maxdmain under 
British Rule, 

63 Moung Ngan, Taline. 

G4 M, Tarok, „ 

65 Moiuig Byan, „ 

66 M. Deva & M. Pho, „ 

67 Mazoo, A Taline Lady, 

68 Karen Woman. 

69 . .Karens — Men, 

70 Shan and Taline (M. Mho). 

71 Two Shans. 

72 Noe Pin Tha, Shan, 

73 Shans, Man and Woman. 

74 Nga Pan, Shan, 

75 Garrows (Kuldee, drc.) ^ 

7 6 Garrow Woman in ball dress f From Sketches by 

77 Hill Mirrees (Tania, &c.) I Colonel Dalton, • 

78 Duphlas / 
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From the Animal World of let February 1881. 
THE LATE MR. COLESWORTHY 
L. B. GRANT. 

On tlie 3l8t day of May one of the most promi- 
nent men of our cause passed away from the scene 
of his active labours into death. We, who knew 
him well and esteemed him above many co-workers, 
cannot but regard this event as a great loss to 
animals. Much more than here will his decease be 
lamented at Calcutta, where his influence was felt 
in deterring persons from the practice of cruelty, 
and in infusing earnestness in the proceedings of the 
local Society, of which he was Founder and Secre- 
tary. Our engraving, printed on the following 
page, is taken from a photograph, in producing 
which we have endeavoured to overcome many 
difficulties, that we might do something like justice 
to our departed friend as regards expression. 

Mr. Grant, who was born in London in 1813, left 
England for Calcutta in 1882. Seventeen years 
later be entered the Government service as Professor 
of Drawing at the Howrah Engineering College, 
which appointment he retained until a few months 
before bis death. The Indian Daily Hews says 
the scene will long be remembered '^when Mr. 
Grant, with tears in bis eyes, and with a faltering 
voice, made his farewell speech.^’ Few students 
were unmoved when he shook hands round the 
class. Good, kind-hearted, and painstaking Mr. 
GrAnt w^ beloved by the students ; and it was a 
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pleasing sight when the slight, intellectually-look- 
ing professor was carried up the staircase of the 
college, the passage being lined by his pupils as a 
guard of honour for ‘ Colesworfchy,^ as he was fami- 
liarly called.” 

He published several literary works, and illus- 
trated them with his own pencil, most of which 
were favourably reviewed by T'he Economist and 
the Saturday Review, Characteristically, he omitted 
to place his name on their title pages— for his 
modesty was apparent to a failing. Rough Pen- 
cillings of a Rough Trip to Rangoon'^ and Rural 
Life in Bengal*' were considered his best efforts of 
writing and drawing. 

In 1862 he corresponded with the present Secre- 
tary of the R.S.P.C.A., for the purpose of estab- 
lishing on a discreet and solid basis a Society at 
Calcutta. We have before us his kindly letter, full 
of gratitude for the assistance rendered to him, 
which he turned to good purpose by indefatigable 
energy and quiet persistency. It is surprising to 
hhd that one man could gather around him so 
quickly the many helpers whom he attracted ; and 
still more that he should have obtained a statute 
against cruelty to animals, and particularly that he 
could apply it in and ai'ound Calcutta. The drivers 
there were unused to interference in the employ- 
ment of their draught animals, the owners of which 
rebelled by a strike"* of four days" duration 
against the rigour of the new law. Merchants and 
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traders were naturally disgusted by the consequent 
deadlock occasioned to business ; but Mr. Grant and 
his committee remained firm, and ultimately trium- 
phed. In the deceased Secretary's latest report we 
find 356 convictions were obtained under his direc- 
tion in 1879 — a return that proclaims his success 
in deeds. Much credit is due to him also for the 
numberless caution-placards he published, generally 
in three languages. We shall never forget the 
pleasure and encouragement which the first of these 
gave the Committee of the R.S.P.O.A. when ex- 
posed in their large room. Those papers, and others 
designed to discountenance cruel practices and teach 
better modes of harnessing bullocks, were the means 
of commending the new organisation to the public, 
and of awakening a new sense of responsibility in 
the minds of drivers and owners of animals. A 
copy of the last issued by poor Grant, addressed to 
us by himself, bears the date of March 22, 1880/' 
It is entitled “Caution to Milkmen, Co wkeepers, , 
and others"— a warnig against “blowning” in-t 
gredients into the bodies of cows to stimulate th'e 
flow of milk, on peril of a fine of 100 rupees. The 
Bombay Review, on Grant retiring from the service, 
expressed a hope that he would not leave India. 
“ Mr. Grant, it said, “ has been the foster-father 
of an institution from which kindred societies in 
Bombay and Madras have taken their rise. If they 
conld but speak, thousands of our poor relations, 
dumb animals, would unite in a chorus of praise 
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to him for having delivered them from untold hard- 
ships and pitiless cruelty/' The Statesman and 
Friend of India, in its issue of J une 1, announced 
the death of one of our oldest and most respect- 
ed citizens^ an event which • cannot 

but awaken sorrow and a deep sense of loss/' 
The Englishman Overland 3[ail contains a lengthy 
biographical notice of our friend, with a quotation 
from which we will conclude our notice. It says 
that ^‘though opinions may differ as to the degree 
of success which attended Grant's labours in the 
cause of huniauity, there can be amongst compe- 
tent judges but one estimate of the rare merit of 
the man who initiated and nursed the movement, 
and who, from the purest and most disinterested 
motives, consecrated his time, talents, and resources 
to make it efficient. It was from no lack of love to 
his fellow-creatures that Grant made animals the 
special object of liis sympathy. In private life he 
exhibited the strongest and warmest affections, 
^is published works show that, whilst he was ten- 
derly attached to his mother and sisters, the law of 
kindness which reigned in his heart was not limited 
to his relatives, but embraced the whole human 
family, without distinction of race, colour, or creed. 
The interest which he feft in animals, and particu- 
larly domestic animals, was the offspring of a noble 
nature, which had a fellow-feeling for all living 
creatures, especially the weak and friendless, the 
feeble and unresisting. It was their defenceless 
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condition wliich decided him to exert his benevo- 
lence in their favour, ' He found^ — to use his own 
words — ^ that they had no advocate ; that, though 
many pitied, none would take any active steps to 
protect them.* Hence he took up their cause^ and 
became their defender against the abuse of man’s 
power. His humane efforts derived no aid from 
the accidents of rank or wealth, a high official or 
social position. Grant possessed none of those ad- 
vantages. When he first called public attention to 
the subject, he was receiving the modest salary 
of Rs. 200 a month from his appointment of Draw- 
ing-master of the Howrah College, and his official 
salary, even in his latest years, did not exceed 
Rs. 500 a month — if, indeed, it ever reached that 
amount. Yet what he did he did in every sense 
gratuitously, and without the slightest reference to 
his own personal advantage or the applause of men. 
He sought no other reward than the approbation 
of his own benevolent conscience, and of the Divine 
Being who, as his religion taught him- — for Gran< 
was a sincere Christian — looks with an eye ‘-of 
favour upon the merciful. Such was Coles worthy 
Grant— a man of talent, of rare benevolence, and 
an exemplary worker, whether he be viewed as 
artist, as author, or as the leading spirit in a humane 
movement. We venture to affirm that in the work 
of such a man Calcutta may justly feci a pride, 
and that it would be in the nature of a reproach 
to his fellow-citizens if they allowed his memory 
to fade a\lay without public recognition/* 
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